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Studebaker Commander convertible 


Sad cashed 


AKE Studebaker your new-car buy word—and 


* how fast you find yourself cash money ahead! 
fara hak ers You start cutting your operating costs right away, 
thanks to Studebaker’s trim, sleek dream lines. 

Studebaker’s flight-streamed designing bars out all 

the star a- out burdensome excess bulk—there’s no surplus pound- 

age in body or chassis—no squandering of gasoline. 

And what a relaxed, road-hugging ride you get! 

What a pleasure it is to park and maneuver this low- 
swung style star! 


a 
in savings that count and 
: Stop in at a showroom—see why a Studebaker 
style that sings buying wave is sweeping the country. There’s a 


Studebaker just right for your needs and means. 
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Studeboker Champion Starlight coupe 


White sidewall tires and wheel discs available on all models at extra cost, 
© 1949, The Studebaker Corporation. Sout! Bend 27. Indiana, U.S.A. 
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ne New Industrial 
Dictionary 


HIRTE 


ma- chine’— that which 
multiplies 4 worker's capac 


ity and so his ability to earn. 


prof it—the few pennies out 
of each dollar of price, which 


keep 2 company in business. 


com’mu-nist—? failure 


who envies ess and 
wants tO tear 


evel so he =" se-cu ri-ty — peace of mind 


you earn by hard work, 
thrift, self-respect: (Obsolete 


definition: ¢4SY life offered 


to envy you: 


cor’po-ra tion— 4 group of 
pooled 


by 2 dictator; never deliv- 


their saving 


ness more efficiently than 


they could as ind 


(Many businesses TC 


such expensive machinery 
that they could not exist 
today except for this corpo 


ration method of pooled 


savings-) 


ee Cleveland A - 


ered, hence obsolete.) 


wage—that past of worker's 
production after costs of 
materials, taxes and use of 
tools have been paid. There- 
fore, obviously, f° increase 
wage, worker must increase 


his production efficiency: 
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OU CAN MAC 
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w. flee rae ER, FASTE 
WARNER. & SWASEY TURBET Eres RB, FOR LESS WITH 
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News within the News 








IMPROVING RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA—How much the cold war really has 
thawed out and what's ahead in U. S.-Soviet relations is told in a U.S. News & 
World Report interview with John Foster Dulles, this country’s expert adviser 
at the Paris conference of foreign ministers................:::sccessseceesseeeeseeeereeeees P. 30 


WHY WAR SCARE IS ENDING...... P. 11 
Britain is trimming armed forces, U. S. 
Congress shows less interest in giving 
military services all they ask. This reflects 
belief that Russia has shifted to the de- 
fensive. Here are details on Soviet troops 
and weapons that indicate an effort to 
hold on, not to attack. 


PERMANENT PROSPERITY ?............ ee 
First all-out plan to assure prosperity 
and prevent depressions is in the works. 
Idea is for Government to move in and 
support industry whenever private in- 
vesting lags. Blueprints are provided for 
expanded business activity, more steel 
output, river-valley development through- 
out the country. Plan has slim chance 
of approval by Congress, but it shows 
what planners want at this time. 


BRITAIN SEEKS A WAY OUT........ P. 18 
British planners are in serious trouble, 
after four years of trying to get the na- 
tion’s affairs in order. Under Socialism, 
the British have run through $6,000,000,- 
000 in gifts and loans from U.&S., still 
can’t earn enough to support themselves. 
No easy solution is in sight. 


RISE IN U. S. AID TO WORLD......P. 20 
More, not fewer, U.S. tax dollars are 
going to help nations abroad. But the 
world wants still more. Trend is up from 
$4,750,000,000 in the 1948 fiscal year to 
an estimated $8,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
year just started. This article tells where 
the dollars go, why the totals keep rising 
four years after war's end. 

DOLLAR FAMINE IN MEXICO........ Po 24 
What’s ahead for U.S. trade with many 


countries is getting a preview in Mexico. 
A $500,000,000-a-year customer of U. S., 


Mexico is deeply involved in a dollar 
famine. As a result, many imports from 
U.S. are being banned and the peso is 
being devalued. 


SPY TRIALS: CRIPPLE FBl................ P. 22 
J. Edgar Hoover’s FBI is far from happy 
about its latest victory in spy convictions. 
Exposure of the Bureau’s files and under- 
cover agents in court has destroyed con- 
tacts and upset methods built up through 
years of effort. Mr. Hoover is wondering 
which way to turn. 


MILITARY CAREERS................000 scale ae 
Youths casting about for a career are to 
find that, for the first time in U. S. his- 
tory, the military profession is promising 
rewards on a par with, or better than, 
accepted careers in civilian Government 
and private industry. Here’s the story, 
in detail, of prospects for making a good 
living in the armed forces. 


AND GN OOTHIOR: 650055035 s0csscceee ss PAGES 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead.................. 5 
WA SETL Bie of VES, cos dncbns sok seeganaasteaseokoes § 
Pictogram: 





Worldgram 

Perio OF the Week ic... .cciicecccesceesssse0ce 34 
Housing Help for Almost All.............. 36 
TRIE Wy OG ss sso cah foccsb oth cassscenceensetecenxs 





Trend of Business 
We've Been Asked: 

How Rent Can Be Raised 
News-Lines for Businessmen 
TRACE SAO ocooccsccccsesvav ccc aren casseda 
Business Around the World 
Plus and Minus: ; 

Indicators of Business Activity........ 55 
Whispers 
COVERGRAM: See page 20. 








The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use for republication of the local telegraphic and cable 
news published herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or obtained from The Associated Press 
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"The Voice with 
a Smile” 


“Hail ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it." 





































Often we hear comments on the 
courtesy of telephone people and 
we are mighty glad to have them. 


For our part, we would like to say 
a word about the courtesy of those 
who use the telephone. 


Your co-operation is always a big 
help in maintaining good telephone 
service and we want you to know 
how much we appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Lhis man ts paid to be 
dissatisfied with everything! 


There isn’t a Sinclair product or a Sinclair process that 
satisfies this man—or ever will satisfy him. 

He starts with the assumption that whatever we do 
can be done better. And it is his job to find that better 
way—because he is a Sinclair Scientist, constantly seek- 


ing to improve the old and develop the new. 


There are some 200 Sinclair Scientists at the new Sin- 
clair Research Laboratories in Harvey, Illinois, partici- 
pating in an organized search into every phase of oil. 

The range of their curiosity is boundless . .. . 
and the results of their curiosity help make Sinclair a 
‘‘Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newserem 

In the midst of deepening deflation.....The base is being laid for good 
times, for new prosperity growing from renewed expansion in use of credit. 

Installment sales are free of all public control. Banks are bulging with 
more loanable funds than ever. Mortgage guarantees are being extended and will 
be broadened. Interest rates are being put under pressure. 

Money Supply is to rise, cost of borrowed money to decline. 

Credit for repair and modernization of homes soon will be made easier. 
Rents are to be allowed to rise to cover repair, remodeling costs. Rent rise, 
too, will often encourage renters to buy or to build. Securities now can be 
bought with 50 per cent credit, 50 per cent cash. 

Public housing is to start soon on a big scale. Spending by Government of 
‘borrowed money is to shoot up, approach $500,000,000 a month. 

Instead of trying to put a damper on use of credit, Government now is 
Starting to stimulate credit use, to stir a little new inflation. 

















Bad news, too, iS worn thin. Good news is starting to be noticed. 

War is a dead issue. Britain isn't to be allowed to go broke. 

Taxes aren't to be raised at home. Excise taxes actually might be cut. 

Labor isn't to run the Government. Labor laws aren't to be written to 
penalize employers. Congress is to continue conservative to 1951 at least. 

Socialism isn't to be tried on a big scale in U.S. Welfare state will 
come piecemeal, not all at once. Capitalism does have a kick left in it. 

Europe isn't going to the Communists in the West. 

The fact is that things are working out better in many ways than had seemed 
probable a while back. There's a little less uncertainty, not more. 








A collapse in business, a really bad setback, isn't coming either. 

Textiles, hardest hit, show signs of recovery now. Building is holding 
better than had seemed probable. Autos keep on booming. Trade, in general, is 
quite good. Personal incomes are holding up well. 

Prices in most lines have further to go down. Wage rates, though, are 
tending upward, not downward. Unemployment will rise further and hurt some. 

Recession is tending to center in business spending. Business is using up 
high-priced inventories, waiting for prices to come down before replacing. 
Signs are that goods are being consumed in many lines faster than they're being 
produced. At some point, business buying will have to pick up. 

Actually, July may see the bottom in the production curve. Cutbacks in, 
steel, other industries, plus strikes, plus vacations on a big scale may send 
output down sharply. Later pickup in textiles, shoes, maybe paper and some 
other industries could start the production curve slowly upward. 











Drift in prices is likely to continue downward even after business picks 
up. Long-range price trend after wars is gradually toward lower levels. 
Price cuts for autumn, in mail-order offerings, often are drastic. 
Furniture is down 10 to 15 per cent. Radios down 10 to 20. Batteries 
down 15 to 25 per cent. Tires off 2 to 12 per cent. Diamond rings 20 per cent. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Shoes off 20 per cent. Men's and boys’ wear off as much as 30 per cent, 
Women's and girls' dresses down 4 to 39 per cent. Piece goods down as much as 
40 per cent. Curtains off up to 45 per cent. Bedspreads off 32 per cent. 
Sheets off 23 to 25 per cent. Slip covers off 18 per cent. 

Refrigerators, on one model, cut from $269.95 to $199.95. Paints off from 
9 to 15 per cent. Paintbrushes off 9 per cent. 

Price cuts now occurring for the most part center in clothing and household 
products, not so much in so-called “durable" goods. Once there are cuts in 
metal products, in autos, steel and its products, in more building materials, 
chances are that the base will be laid for a push forward in business. 




















Odds are against big and prolonged 1949 strikes. 

Coal is on a slowdown. Strike may occur August 15, but it's far from sure, 

Steel strike, if it comes, will be short. Strike in steel actually is 
improbable. A basis for settlement short of strike seems likely. 

Autos will be affected by what happens in steel. 

Electrical equipment is unlikely to have big strikes. Union is not in a 
favorable position to strike and make gains when business is slow. 

Raises in this period are to be small, not uniform. More than ever it is 
a case of each company for itself. Employers, unable to pass on wage increases 
in price raises, are forced to do some sharp=-pencil work on costs before they 
agree to paSs out raises. Profits otherwise can face a double Squeeze due to a 
reduced volume of business along with an increase in wage costs. 








Really sour part of the outlook is in Federal Government finances. 

In year ended June 30, operating deficit was $1,811,000,000, three times 
what President Truman estimated just six months ago. Government spent 
$40,057,000,000. That was about as estimated. Income was $38,246,000,000, or 





$1,334,000,000 less than the estimate. That reflects declining private incomes. 
In year started July 1, if taxes aren't cut, deficit may be $5,000,000,000. 
Looking ahead, cost of Government must be cut sharply or taxes must be 
increased sharply if Government is to live within its income. Expense cutting 
is the only road to tax cutting, if borrowing to pay bills is to be avoided. 





What to expect in Government finances is this: 

Spending will rise, not decline, in the fiscal year just started. Cuts in 
spending by White House action are improbable on an important scale. 

Spending cut will come in the year to start June 30, 1950. Cuts are to 
center heavily in military, less heavily in foreign aid, moderately in outlays 
for veterans. A budget of $37,000,000,000 or less is reasonable to expect. 

A budget balance will become probable for the 1951 fiscal year if taxes 
are not reduced. If taxes are reduced, then more drastic cuts in spending will 
probably be needed to assure a budget balance. 

The day when almost any increase in spending can be financed by rising 
income from taxes applied to an upward spiral of prices and incomes is ended. 
Budget balancing of the future will have to be done by cutting expenses or by 
increasing taxes. Tax increase is impossible politically. Cuts in spending 
are left as the way out, but spending cuts can be unpopular politically. 

Taxes and spending are among the big issues of the future. 











Mr. Truman remains cheerful over the way things are breaking for him. 

Labor, he figures, will be attracted in 1950 and 1952 by promises of big 
welfare programs, by presidential promises of many more good things. 

Farmers will be attracted by promises of guaranteed income, by fear of 
what might happen if a more conservative administration should take over. 

Labor-farmer coalition still is the base upon which the Democrats do their 
political planning. Whatever plans and promises are regarded as necessary to 
hold together that coalition are to be forthcoming in the period ahead. 
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Every road is full of punches. Even smooth con- 
crete gives you a succession of light jabs. Poor roads 
sock hard enough to make your springs rattle. 
The Super-Cushion, Goodyear’s new kind of tire, 
is bigger, softer. It actually rolls with the punch, ab- 
sorbs more of the blow, gives amazingly smoother ride. 


And Super-Cushions are superior to conventional 
tires on 12 important points—including mileage! 

Super-Cushions will fit your present wheels. Your 
Goodyear dealer will buy all the unused mileage in 
your present tires—so trade ’em in on a set of Super- 
Cushions NOW! 


VERYTHING A TIRE CAN DO... 


li 


. 


Scushior DOES BETTER! 


Here’s how the Super-Cushion outperforms conventional tires: 


1. Softer Ride! 
2. Smoother Ride! 
3. Safer Ride! 
4. Quicker Stops! 


5. Greater Traction! 





6. Easier Steering! 11. More Car Economy! 
7. Less Driving Fatigue! 
8. Better Looks! 

9. Fewer Car Repairs! 


10. Fewer Rattles! 


All this and 


12, GREATER 
MILEAGE, TOO! 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








CANADA'S 
FINEST 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


90.4 PROOF 


SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal, Canadian Mounted Police 








EMBERS OF THE U.S. CONGRESS, like 

the President of the United States, 

last week end became displaced persons 

of a sort, Under much the same circum- 

stances as that which forced Mr, Truman 

to move out of the White House, the law- 

makers vacated the: Senate and House 

chambers of the Capitol. Literally, the 
roofs were about to fall in. 

Tourists found the Capitol building 
spiderwebbed with scaffolding. A special 
plywood fence went up around the Capi- 
tol to keep sidewalk superintendents on 
the side lines while the Architect of the 
Capitol undertook the $5,000,000 job of 
making the old _ building 
both safe and attractive. 

The Senators, meanwhile, 
will hold their sessions in 
the small, cramped room of 
the Capitol where the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was announced 
126 years ago. The Senate 
held its sessions in those 
small quarters until 1859. 
The room later became the 
meeting place of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. For years 


it has been a _ roped-off 
curio, attractive only to 
historians and Washington _ tourists. 


Members of the House of Representa- 
tives will hold their sessions in the more 
modern but less historic room of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the New 
House Office Building. In neither room 
is there space for visitors. For the rest 
of this session, some of the most impor- 
tant debates of the 81st Congress are 
certain to take place away from the 
hearing of the usual spectators. 

As members of both branches of Con- 
gress packed up their papers to move into 
temporary quarters, some wondered what 
effect the shift—and Washington’s dis- 
agreeable summer weather—would have 
on the key issues of the present session 
that still must be met. 


ENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT, Of Ohio, and 

the Truman Administration support- 
ers chose last week for a showdown fight 
in the Senate—and the Ohio Republican 
won with votes to spare. Down in defeat 
with the Truman Democrats 
went the leaders of organ- 
ized labor. It was one of the 
worst whippings Harry Tru- 
man has had to take since 
becoming President of the 
United States, 

The Taft-Hartley Act, 
scorned by labor, was the 
issue in one of the tensest 
contests of this Congress. 
Last year President Truman 
stumped the country, prom- 
ising to take Taft-Hartley 


The March of the News 





SENATOR TAFT 





SENATOR LUCAS 










off the law books if he won the election, 
He promised to go back to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act of New Deal days, 
But last week, in the noisy, jam-packed 
Senate chamber, the Truman forces 
found they had promised more than 
they could deliver. 

As voting time approached on an Ad- 
ministration bill to repeal Taft-Hartley, 
Senator Scott Lucas, of Illinois, the Dem- 
ocratic Floor Leader, counted noses to 
see where the Truman plan stood. He 
was reasonably sure he could win with 
the help of 10 Republican Senators. 

But Senator Lucas decided to play it 
safe. Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley came in by 
plane from the Pacific Coast 
to be on hand, just on the 
outside chance his vote 
would be needed to break a 
tie. Senator Herbert R. 
O’Conor (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, flew from Europe to 
be on hand, Every Sena- 
tor who could do so was 
on hand when voting time 
came. The galleries were 
filled with union officials, 
Administration men from 
the Department of Labor, newspaper- 
men and women and curious spectators. 

The Senators, outspokenly pro and con 
on the issue of the Taft-Hartley Act, kept 
their own tallies as the first test roll call 
started. The Vice President was on hand 
to break a tie in favor of the Truman bill 
—but he never got the chance. Senator 
Lucas, on the first big test, lost out on 
three Republican votes he had expected. 
He was defeated, 46 to 44. A switch of 
one vote would have brought the tie. 

Victorious in the test, Senator Taft 
pressed on for the vote he deemed most 
important. That was an amendment to 
keep in the bill the rights of injunction 
and plant seizure in the event of strikes of 
“national emergency” size. He won, 50 
to 40, and outright repeal of Taft-Hart- 
ley became a dead issue for this session. 

Next day the weary Senate passed a 
labor bill that approved, rather than 
killed, the most controversial clauses of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, Labor law once 
more, seemed on its way 
to becoming a major issue 
in a congressional election 
contest. 

In the midst of the de- 
bate, the author of the New 
Deal’s original Labor Rela- 
tion’s Act quietly retired 
from the Senate, where he 
had served 22 years. He is 
Robert F. Wagner, of New 
York, whose Wagner law 
was cast aside for the Taft- 
Hartley law. 
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NEW facilities at Chicago and East St. Louis give BaO patrons faster freight service 


Service (offering siding-to-siding dependability on 
carload freight) add up to better, more efficient 
service. Ask our man! 


In the last three years, BkO has spent more than 
$175,000,000 to improve equipment and facilities 
throughout its lines. Over $6,600,000 has been 
spent for these new freight yards in the Chicago 
and St. Louis districts, two of America’s most im- 
portant industrial and railroad centers. 


Here, modern equipment assures shippers and 
receivers the quickest handling of freight—as well 
as smoother, speedier interchange between the 
B&O and the roads serving the West, Northwest, 
and Southwest. 


Up-to-the-minute facilities at Barr Yard and Cone 
Yard, plus faster trains, plus B&O’s Sentinel 
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Mrs. Huguelet and twin daughters, as painted from photographs 


inti are fun for the young in heart 


Meet Mrs. Norbert Huguelet of 8320 South Marshfield Ave., Chicago, and her attractive 13-year-old twins, 


Patricia and Margaret. Of course Mrs. Huguelet is proud of them. And she is proud, too, of her new all-steel kitchen 


that lightens her housework and gives her much more time for her daughters. 


Patricia and Margaret are housewives 
of tomorrow. They can look forward 
to pleasant, happy homelives of their 
own some day — easier even than 
Mother has now, and ever so much 
easier than Grandma had. 


More practical, convenient kitchen 
equipment, better refrigerators and 
ranges, finer washing machines and 
irons — these and many other goods, 


all made of steel, are in use today 
throughout the country. Continuing 
research will assure more and more 
advances for tomorrow. 


The 1500 pounds of steel in Mrs. 
Huguelet’s compact kitchen might 
have come from any of two score or 
more steel companies among the 247 
which compete to make the best qual- 
ity steel, at the lowest possible price. 


When you get right down to it, the 
many conveniences in their home are 
the reasons why the Huguelets have 
more time for picnics and _ play. 
That is why Patricia and Margaret 
will have more time for good living 
tomorrow. That is why and how 
steel and the American system serve 
the people. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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WHY WAR SCARE IS ENDING: 
RUSSIA’S SHIFT TO DEFENSIVE 





Reported from LONDON, PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Russian armies are not ready 
to move. Military planning inside 
the Kremlin points to defense 
now, not to attack. 

Emphasis is off combat troops, 
airand naval raiders. Soldiers are 
doubling as construction workers. 

Russia can muster world’s big- 
gest armies. But Stalin, impressed 
with U. S. industrial power, is less 
inclined to pick a fight. 


War no longer is entering into the 
day-to-day calculations of diplomats 
and politicians in the U. S. or in West- 
em Europe. At this season, when war 
should develop if it were going to occur 
in 1949, the atmosphere is calmer than 
at any time since 1946. 

Responsible officials agree that the 
West can take no chances and must keep 
its powder dry. Nobody in the West 
claims to have a pipe line into the Krem- 
lin, where a few men make Russia’s de- 
cisions. But scares about war which give 
a sense of urgency to military prepara- 
tions are lacking now. 

Russia, diplomatically, is on the de- 
fensive. The impression of change is re- 
flected in the interview on page 30 with 
John Foster Dulles, U. S. delegate to the 
conference of foreign ministers at Paris. 
In addition, the change is showing up in 
military matters. Britain is trimming mil- 
itary man power somewhat. The U.S. 
Congress is showing less of an urge to 
give the military services all they want. 
Russia’s military moves also appear to 
indicate plans for defense rather than ag- 
gressive intentions. 

At home and in Eastern Europe, Rus- 
sia’s military activity, over all, suggests 
that the Kremlin is worried about hold- 
ing what it already has rather than about 
trying to get more territory by using or 
showing force. 

Military evidence of Russia’s in- 
tentions for the years just ahead is hard 
to pin down. The Soviet dictatorship is 
more secretive about everything in gen- 
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RUSSIA‘S TROOPS 
. part of the world’s strongest land army 


eral and military matters in particular 
than any other government in the world. 
On the best available evidence, however, 
these are the facts: 

Man power under arms in Russia 
totals close to 4,000,000. Four out of 
every 200 Russians are in uniform, as 
compared to 2.3 out of every 200 Amer- 
icans. Most Americans in uniform, how- 
ever, are volunteers, whereas only about 
25 per cent of the Russian total -are pro- 
fessional soldiers, sailors or airmen. The 
rest are conscripts serving under Russian 
laws of universal military service. In ad- 
dition, Russia is counting on upwards of 
1,000,000 men in the armed forces of its 
satellite states in Eastern Europe. 

Russia’s armed forces are the largest 
in the world excepting only the civil- 
war armies of China. For Russia, this is 
nothing new. Since 1900, Russia has 
maintained the world’s largest peacetime 
force. Now that the U.S. has 1,625,000 
in uniform, few of them draftees, Rus- 
sia may consider her peacetime armed 
forces stabilized at 4,000,000. One year’s 
class of conscripts in Russia runs about 
1,000,000. Service of two to three years 
is required of all Russians. 


The land army of Russia is the 
world’s strongest. Some 3,000,000 sol- 
diers are organized into six armies and 
nearly 200 divisions. About half these 
divisions, including 450,000 politically 
elite troops of the MVD, troops compa- 
rable to Nazi Germany's SS troops, are 
fairly well equipped and armed. 

Disposition of these forces at present 
does not suggest that Russia is planning 
to attack the West. There may be 30 
Russian divisions in Eastern Germany, 
perhaps 20 more in the rest of Soviet- 
occupied Europe. But the bulk of the 
Soviet land army is in European Russia 
between Poland and the Urals. Many 
of these troops are kept ‘busy at nonmil- 
itary jobs, building Government hous- 
ing, dams, roads and the like. A major 
objective in the Soviet armed forces is to 
train conscripts from rural areas to drive 
trucks, handle simple tools and do jobs 
that will enable them to fit into Russia’s 
expanding industry. 

Naval forces of Russia are weak, 
very weak in relation to U. S. and British 
sea power. Russia has only one small 
aircraft carrier building and none afloat. 
Russian battleships are obsolete, cruisers 
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RUSSIAN JET 
- - - Soviet bombers are not so up-to-date 


are few in number. Emphasis in the Rus- 
sian Navy is on submarines. Russia has 
about 250 submarines, of which perhaps 
125 are equipped with the “schnorkel” 
underwater breathing device. More are 
building. The undersea fleet is a chal- 
lenge to surface fleets of other nations in 
the event of war, but Russia has no 
ocean transport for her own forces. 

Air forces of the Soviet Union are 
strong in jet-propelled fighters and in- 
terceptors, weak in long-range strategic 
bombers. That means Russia is strong in 
air defense, weak in air attack. Russia is 
believed to have about 18,000 military 
planes, both combat and utility, on the 
active list, with perhaps 15,000, mainly 
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RUSSIAN SUB 


obsolete, in reserve. The U.S. lists 17,- 
290 planes on the active list and about 
15,000 in reserve. But figures on num- 
bers of. planes tell little of comparative 
strength. 

Russia’s strategic-bomber section is 
just over a year old and may have as 
many as 1,000 bombers of the B-29 
type. The U.S. Air Force has about 
2,800 B-29s in use and in storage. But 
Russia is still building B-29s while the 
U.S. is flying the B-50, a much better 
plane, and has about 50 B-36 six-engine 
bombers which can fly from Alaska to 
any point in Russia and back again. 
There is nothing to indicate that Russia 
has planes to match these. 


- « . Challenge to the world’s surface fleets 
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Arms production in Russia is high in 
some fields, low in others. Over all, pro- 
duction appears to be geared to arms 
and support for a big land army, not an 
air or sea striking force. Tank output re- 
mains high, and the Russian heavy tank 
is considered the world’s best. Artillery 
production is high, too. Russia is taking 
some guns from the Skoda works jn 
Czechoslovakia, distributing the rest to 
the armies Moscow can expect to obey 
Russian orders in Eastern Europe. Plane 
production is from 8,000 to 12,000 a 
year. 

In such arms as guided missiles, rock- 
ets and the like, Russia appears to be 
trailing the U. S., but not by much. Ger- 
man factories that made guided missiles 
fell into Soviet hands at the end of World 
War iI and German technicians now are 
working for Russia. 

But there are gaps in Russia’s military 
machine that suggest that Russia coes 
not plan aggressive war. 

Transport, for example, is in bad con- 
dition from the industrial areas of the 
Urals and Moscow to Russia’s European 
borders. There is no indication that Rus- 
sia is building the kind of transport net- 
work needed for aggressive war, the 
kind of roads that Nazi Germany built 
before World War II. Instead, Russia’s 
planners appear to be deliberately leavy- 
ing transport on her west so weak, as a 
defensive measure, that the country’s in- 
dustry is suffering. 

Spending for war in Russia is going 
to take about 15.1 per cent of the na- 
tional income of the Soviet Union in 
1949, whereas the U.S., for the vear 
beginning July 1, is likely to spend only 
about 7 per cent of the national income. 
But there is much guesswork, there are 
many imponderables, in such figures. 
The United States counts on private in- 
dustry, working for consumers’ peace- 
time needs, to build up industrial pow- 
er that, if necessary, could be used for 
war. Russia, with an industry run bv 
Government, has no such reserve and 
cannot match the U.S. level of indus- 
trial production. 

Military conclusions based on avail- 
able facts and much deduction, are that 
Russia is not likely to risk an aggressive 
war when U.S. industrial capacity is so 
far ahead. Most of Russia’s militarv 
preparations appear to be defensive. not 
aggressive. Military men in the West 
know that 13 men in the Kremlin could 
send Russia to war tomorrow if thev 
chose. They know, too, that Russia’s 
plans depend on the extent of the 
economic slump currently developing in 
the United States. Over all, however, 
the feeling in the West is that the 
chances of peace just ahead are better 
than at any time since the end of World 
War II. 
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One-shot prosperity plan is in 
he works. Idea of planners is to 
assure jobs for all if deflation gets 
out of hand. 

New program calls for quick 
Government credits to take up 
ony big slack in business. Cost far 
into the billions is seen. 

Congress is cool to the plan so 
for. But Mr. Truman is looking it 
over. It can get hot if slump goes 
on unchecked. 


A one-package plan for underwrit- 
ing future prosperity is all shaped up 
by the planners. Their plan has a 
name. It has eight Senators to serve as 
sponsors. It is getting attention from 
President Truman. The only trouble, as 
the sponsors now see it, is that there 
aren't enough votes in Congress to put 
the plan into effect. 

Planners earlier in 1949 were still 
urging that power be given to the Presi- 
dent to control inflation. Inflation died, 
however, and gave way to the current 
deflation. The present plan is to control 
this deflation. The plan is contained in 
what is named an Economic Expansion 
Act—legislation that is loaded with pro- 
grams to put Government credit to work. 
It is separate from the Brannan plan to 
bolster farm income and from social- 
security programs for taking most of the 
hazards out of life. 

In their big, one-package plan for 
assuring jobs for all on a permanent 
basis, the planners seek to provide ma- 
chinery that will assure a flow of Gov- 
emmment money into investment to take 
up any slack that may occur when pri- 
vate investment lags. One estimate, at 
this stage, is that the need is for at least 
$15,000,000,000 of Government borrow- 

ing and investing in the year ahead. 

Any further slowing in business, ac- 
companied by rising unemployment, is 
to attract increasing attention to the 
proposed Economic Expansion Act. This 


proposed legislation represents advanced. 


New Deal thinking on how Government 
should use its credit to counter deflation 
in the business structure. Odds are 
strongly against acceptance of the plan 
in its present form. Even so, there is a 
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GUARANTEE’ OF PROSPERITY 


Federal Action, If Congress Agrees, Is Key 


clue to the trend of thinking on the part 
of those whose plans may take on more 
importance at a future time. 

The idea, basically, is that, when- 
ever private borrowing and _ investing 
lag, Government should move in with 
its own credit to assure a steady ex- 
pansion of the nation’s economy. The 
planners see a need of assuring 500,000 
to 750,000 new jobs each year, as more 








areas —industries or groups of industries 
—are named in the bill. 

Steel is one of the industries the 
planners want to expand, For several 
years officials have been urging that the 
Government build new steel mills and 
lease them to private firms. This pro- 
posal runs into the fact that the steel 
industry itself, since the beginning of 
1947, has been building new mills with 


S FOR NEW NONFARM 
‘PMENT AS PERCENT 
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LEON H. KEYSERLING 
Between the plan and the reality—votes 


boys and girls come of working age. 
They also seek a boost in production 
each year of 3 to 4 per cent. They claim 
that such an increase can be brought 
about, if the nation’s resources and skills 
are fully utilized. 

Expansion areas of business, as 
shown in the charts on pages 14 and 15, 
are blocked out in the plan being offered. 
These are fields in which continued 
growth is held to be essential, if the 
nation’s total production is not to be 
impeded. In these fields, the Govern- 
ment would take special measures to 
stimulate growth, either working with 
private industry or acting on its own. 
Several of these “essential expansion 


a capacity of 7,000,000 tons. Now orders 
for steel are falling off and production 
is declining. Nevertheless, the planners 
still insist that more steel capacity is 
certain to be needed within a few years. 
They are suggesting that the Govern- 
ment bear the overhead cost of any new 
capacity that proves to be in excess of 
demand. 

Iron mining also is named as an es- 
sential expansion area in the plan. In 
this field the problem arises from the 
fact that the high-grade ores of Min- 
nesota and Upper Michigan will be ex- 
hausted within a few years. Lower-grade 
ores are known to exist in huge quanti- 
ties, and these can be profitably utilized 
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if costs of processing can be reduced. 
The planners would put the Govern- 
ment’s resources behind this task. 

River developments will be another 
big field in which Government capital 
will play a part, if the planners have 
their way. Estimates are that as much as 
$57,000,000,000 would be needed for a 
long-range program covering the -prin- 
cipal river basins. For these develop- 
ments, the Tennessee Valley would pro- 
vide the model. Similar projects are 
being urged for the Columbia, Missouri, 
St. Lawrence and other rivers. Produc- 
tion of both eleetric power and fertilizer 
could be expanded through such proj- 
ects, which also would provide flood 
control, irrigation, pollution control, soil 
conservation, and water storage for cities. 

Synthetic liquid fuel can be made 
available for purposes of defense, with 
Government-backed investment of about 
$10,000,000,000, the planners believe. 
Several pilot-plant or demonstration 
projects, utilizing natural gas, coal, shale 
or oil-bearing sand, already are under 
way. The idea is to broaden the base of 


oil production, so that the nation will. 


always be assured of adequate supplies. 

The plan names a number of other 
business areas where expansion is held to 
be essential. Included are the building 
of freight cars, the mining of manganese, 
chromite, copper, lead and zinc, and the 
production of aluminum, timber and 
newsprint. The President would be em- 
powered to add others to the list, if 
shortages threatened to occur. 

Action of many kinds can be taken 
by the Government to stimulate business 
within the essential areas, if the expan- 
sion plan ever becomes law. 

Tax relief in the form of accelerated 
amortization can be given to business 
firms, with new plant and facilities to be 
amortized in five years. The prospect of 
lower taxes is intended to encourage new 
investment by decreasing the risk of 
loss. This is a method that was employed 
in wartime to induce the building of new 
plant for war production. 

If the tax incentive is not sufficient to 
bring the desired results, other measures 
can follow, under the plan. 

Private lenders then can be encour- 
aged to finance business expansion with 
the aid of Government. Loans would be 
insured against loss up to 20 per cent. In 
case private credit is not available, loans 
up to 90 per cent of the cost of new 
facilities can be made by the Govern- 
ment directly to the borrowing firms. 

Thus, Government agencies, either 
through the insuring of loans or through 
direct lending, will take over much of 
the steering of private business, if Con- 
gress approves the ideas of the planners. 

Plant capacity can be expanded by 
the Government through other means. 
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A survey of idle war plants is to be made, 
and any that are suitable for use are to 
be leased or sold to private industry. In 
the case of steel, freight cars, synthetic 
liquid fuels, or fertilizers, new plants can 
be built by the Government and leased 
or sold to private firms. 

Free technical advice on business 
problems is to be provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Businessmen are to get as- 
sistance with respect to management, 
production, distribution, merchandising, 
markets, cost accounting, new business 
opportunities, development of new prod- 
ucts and sources of materials. Scientific 
research, including the construction and 
operation of pilot and demonstration 
plants, also is to be financed by the 
Government with a view to business ex- 
pansion. 

Under the plan, the provisions for 
credit, research and technical services 
available to business generally in the 
expansion areas would be extended to 
small business throughout the country. 
A “small business” is defined as one em- 
ploying fewer than 500 workers. 

Other steps to expand investment 
and production will be taken, in case 
the plan is accepted by Congress. 

Public works will be encouraged by 
the granting funds to the States to en- 
able them to maintain a “shelf” of $15,- 
000,000,000 of State and local projects. 
These are to be fitted into regional de- 
velopment plans and dove-tailed with 
the investment of private capital. 

Unemployment showing up as a 
serious problem in a community is to be 
relieved, as far as practical, by channel- 
ing Government contracts into that com- 
munity. Unemployed persons are to get 
non-interest-bearing loans up to $1,000 
to pay the cost of moving elsewhere to 
find work. 

Supervising operation of the plan, if 
it goes into effect, will be a National Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Board, with mem- 
bers chosen from industry, labor, agricul- 
ture and consumer groups. 

A preview of what may be expected 
if Government again moves actively into 
the field of business is thus afforded by 
a study of the economic expansion plan. 
Up to now, the plan has not gathered 
wide support. In White House circles, it 
is being urged strongly by Leon H. Key- 
serling, a member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, but Presi- 
dent Truman himself is not yet com- 
mitted. At the Capitol, the plan is being 
sponsored by Senator Murray (Dem.), 
of Montana, and seven other Democratic 
Senators. 

It is becoming clear, however, that, if 
unemployment continues to grow, some 
form of this plan will be pushed with 
increasing vigor by the New Deal ele- 
ments of the Truman regime. 
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The Economic 
Expansion Plan 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION BOARD 


with members from in- 
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consumers and State 
and local governments 
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FROM THE PLAN 





@ 500,000 to 750,000 
jobs per year for 
new workers 


@ 3 to 4 per cent in- 
crease in production 
each year 


WHERE THE PLAN 


WOULD TAKE EFFECT 


In “essential expan- 
sion areas,” to be 
designated by the 
President from a list 
authorized by Con- 
gress. They would 
include such fields as 
the steel industry, 
the electric-power in- 
dustry, and the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer 
and synthetic liquid 
fuels 
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Aid for Private Business Firms 


@ by giving tax relief @ by making direct loans @ by insuring loans 
@ by financing research @® by free technical advice 


Expansion of Plant Capacity 


@ by leasing or selling war plants to private firms @ by constructing new 
plants for synthetic liquid fuels, steel, freight cars and fertilizer, and leas- 
ing or selling them to private firms 


Encouragement of Public Works 


@ by granting funds to the States, to enable them to plan ahead for 10 
years, with the help of the Federal Works Agency, and maintain a “shelf” 
of $15,000,000,000 of State and local projects 


Aid for State and Regional Development 


@ by insuring private investment in underdeveloped or declining regions 
@ by making surveys looking toward new regional planning setups sim- 
ilar to the Tennessee Valley Authority 


Relief of Unemployment 


@ by channeling Government contracts into communities where unemploy- 
ment is most serious ® by making loans up to $1,000 each to workers to 


pay the cost of moving elsewhere 


Guidance in Price and Wage Policies 


@ through economic studies by the Council of Economic Advisers @ through 
conferences of agriculture, business, labor, consumer and government rep- 
resentatives 


© 1949, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVENUES HAVE INCREASED 69 


Oo” OF EVERY DOLLAR, of taxes paid by the U.S. pub- 
lic, the Federal Government gets 73 cents. Other 
governments, State and local, get 27 cents. 

Nine years ago, in the prewar fiscal year 1940, the 
Federal Government got only 39 cents out of the tax 
dollar. State and local governments then got the lion's 
share, 61 cents. 

This shift in where tax money goes explains why 
States and cities, hard pressed to make budget ends 
meet, are complaining that the Federal Government is 
hogging the sources of revenue. 

What war did to the division of the taxpayer's dollar 
is shown in the accompanying Pictogram. In nine 
years, federal tax revenue has increased 598 per cent. 

State and local tax revenue has risen only 69 per cent. 

In dollars, the federal tax take has jumped from 
$5,600,000,000 to $39,100,000,000 a year. 

State and local tax take has increased from $8,700,- 
000,000 to $14,500,000,000. 

During the war, federal costs skyrocketed. From 
$9,000,000,000 in fiscal 1940, U.S. spending rose to 
$100,000,000,000 in fiscal 1945. Congress scraped the 
bottom of the barrel for revenue. Federal taxes tapped 


Where the Big Rise in Taxes Has Coma 


sources that traditionally had belonged to local govern. 
ments. Meanwhile, States and cities, having an easie 
time of it, were able to coast along with little or no i 
crease in faxes. 


Since the war, State and local government costs have} 


advanced sharply. Current budgets of these govem 
ments, in the aggregate, are at least twice what the 
were before the war. States and cities are having te 
look for new revenue sources. But wherever they 
turn, they bump up against the federal tax system 
New taxes, nevertheless, are being imposed by State; 
and cities all over the country. Many are moving inte 
tax fields now occupied by the Federal Government 
Favorite old tax sources—incomes, sales, admission 
gross receipts, liquor, tobacco, gasoline, others—are 
being hit hard. Triple taxation no longer is any novelty, 
Congress and the U.§. Treasury are under growing 
pressure to share tax fields, to give States and cities 3 
chance. Hitch is that federal revenue, as it is, won't go 
around. Federal deficit in the fiscal year that began 
July 1 probably will reach $5,200,000,000, biggest in 
peacetime history. That deficit would rise if the U. 
Government were to start vacating tax fields. 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVENUES HAVE INCREASED 69 


a OF EVERY DOLLAR, of taxes paid by the U. S. pub- 
lic, the Federal Government gets 73 cents. Other 
governments, State and local, get 27 cents. 

Nine years ago, in the prewar fiscal year 1940, the 
Federal Government got only 39 cents out of the tax 
dollar. State and local governments then got the lion's 
share, 61 cents. 

This shift in where tax money goes explains why 
States and cities, hard pressed to make budget ends 
meet, are complaining that the Federal Government is 
hogging the sources of revenue. 

What war did to the division of the taxpayer's dollar 
is shown in the accompanying Pictogram. In nine 
years, federal tax revenue has increased 598 per cent. 

State and local tax revenue has risen only 69 per cent. 

In dollars, the federal tax take has jumped from 
$5,600,000,000 to $39,100,000,000 a year. 

State and local tax take has increased from $8,700,- 
000,000 to $14,500,000,000. 

During the war, federal costs skyrocketed. From 
$9,000,000,000 in fiscal 1940, U.S. spending rose to 
$100,000,000,000 in fiscal 1945. Congress scraped the 
bottom of the barrel for revenue. Federal taxes tapped 


Where the Big Rise in Taxes Has Come 


sources that traditionally had belonged to local govem 
ments. Meanwhile, States and cities, having an easie 
time of it, were able to coast along with little or no j 

crease in taxes. 


Since the war, State and local government costs havel 


advanced sharply. Current budgets of these govem 
ments, in the aggregate, are at least twice what the 
were before the war. States and cities are having te 
look for new revenue sources. But wherever they 
turn, they bump up against the federal tax system 

New taxes, nevertheless, are being imposed by States 
and cities all over the country. Many are moving inte 
tax fields now occupied by the Federal Governmen 
Favorite old tax sources—incomes, sales, admission 


gross receipts, liquor, tobacco, gasoline, others—ard 


being hit hard. Triple taxation no longer is any novelty 
Congress and the U.S. Treasury are under growing 
pressure to share tax fields, to give States and cities 4 
chance. Hitch is that federal revenue, as it is, won't go 
around. Federal deficit in the fiscal year that began 
July 1 probably will reach $5,200,000,000, biggest in 
peacetime history. That deficit would rise if the U. 
Government were to start vacating tax fields. 
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BRITAIN SEEKS A WAY OUT 


Squeeze on Britain is getting 
tighter. What is left of British 
wealth keeps draining away, in 
spite of everything. 

Dollars are going out faster 
than they come in, even with 
U.S. aid. Sales are lagging. 
Creditors are pressing. 

Search is under way for a new 
fermula to keep England going. 
But Socialists find no simple de- 
vice for making ends meet. 


Britain once more faces serious dif- 
ficulties. Her trouble is that she is un- 
able to earn enough to support herself 
in the style to which she is accustomed. 

The British, since the war, have run 
through more than $6,000,000,000 in 
gifts and loans from U.S. They have 
used up $300,000,000 in credits from the 
International Monetary Fund. In addi- 
tion, in the period since the war, the 
British have sold more than $400,000,000 
in securities and other property held in 
U.S., and have spent that money too. 

After four years of trying to get her 
affairs in order, Britain still cannot make 
her way in the world. She finds that she 
is spending dollars much faster than she 
is earning them. Even when U. S, pro- 
vides her with about $800,000,000 a 
year in new dollars through the Marshall 
Plan, she still does not have enough. 

Socialism, as the record shows, has not 
solved the British problem of how to 
make a living. Socialist planning gives no 
clear sign of providing the answer. 
Austere living, along with tight controls 
over the way people in Britain spend 
their money, helps to steer goods so that 
lower-income groups get their share. But 
the system has not generated an in- 
creased volume of business abroad large 
enough to provide her with the income 
she needs to pay for the goods she buys. 

War forced Britain to sacrifice earning 
assets abroad that had helped her get 
along in the past. Now, on her own, she 
cannot make ends meet. 

What to do about this situation is 
the question that Britain faces once 
more. She is up against a steady drain on 
the assets that she still has. Her creditors 
are pressing. Businessmen who sell to 
Britain are demanding to know how they 
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Reported from LONDON 


are going to be paid. Britain’s customers 
want to be assured that they will not get 
caught if prices are cut. 

The British public is beginning to lose 
confidence in the nation’s ability to bail 
itself out. One striking indication of that 
has shown up recently in the London 
stock market. Industrial stocks, in a long 
trend downward, have hit a postwar low. 
In the last month, Government bonds 
have taken a beating in the market. Dur- 
ing June, the Consol, considered the 
yardstick among British Government 
bonds, dropped from 79% to 74%. Fear 
of what is ahead has been given as the 
principal reason for the market slump. 

Britain can turn in several directions 
to help herself. 

Buy less. The British probably will 
find that they must cut at least $250,- 
000,000 a year off purchases of goods 





from the U.S. That is going to hurt 
some U.S. businessmen, but there may 
be no way around it. Britain is buying 
about $700,000,000 worth of goods an- 
nually from U.S. In addition, she is us- 
ing dollars to pay for large quantities of 
goods bought from other countries. At 
that rate, her supply of dollars is being 
drained off more rapidly than Marshall 
Plan dollars replenish the supply. 
Dollars spent for oil already are under 
study and may be cut. British oi! hold- 
ings in Venezuela must be developed 
with dollars. That expenditure may be 
curtailed. Tobacco imports may be re- 
duced, too, since Britain buys more than 
$90,000,000 worth of U.S. tobacco a 
year. The American movie industry prob- 
ably can expect a shrinking British mar- 
ket and there may be cuts in purchases 
of U.S. food grains and machinery. 


—Keystone 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Industrial securities hit a postwar low 
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Actually, however, Britain probably will 
fnd that not many U.S. purchases can 
be trimmed without affecting British liv- 
ing standards and production schedules. 

Cut prices. Eventually, but probably 
not immediately, Britain is likely to find 
that the value of the pound sterling 
must be cut in relation to the dollar. 
U.S. officials argue that the pound must 
be reduced to a point that more closely 
reflects its true value. That would be a 
quick way of getting selling prices down, 
but it would also increase the cost of 
goods Britain buys from abroad. At $3 
for the pound, for example, Britain 
would have to pay a third more for U. S. 
goods than with a $4 pound. 

Official British view is that currency 
tinkering at this time would prove no 
more than a temporary expedient. And, 
because of rising costs for the home mar- 
ket, a lower pound might touch off 
worker demands for more wages, thus 
canceling the advantages of a lower- 
valued pound. The British Government, 
in fact, is having wage trouble now. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, resists devaluation of the 
pound on this ground. (See page 34.) 
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Cut costs. A real answer to Britain’s 
problems would be to reduce costs of 
production and margins of profit. Sir 
Stafford keeps harping on this theme, 
and Britain has sent a number of “pro- 
ductivity teams” to the United States to 
learn the secrets of U.S. cost-reducing, 
mass-production methods. But cost cut- 
ting usually is a long-time process. 
Meanwhile, British producers are finding 
it increasingly difficult to compete in 
price with manufacturers in the United 
States, Canada, Germany, Japan and 
other major exporting nations. 

To reduce costs, Britain may have to 
cut wages, directly or indirectly, and 
show more readiness to improve output 
per worker. And Socialist governments 
are not inclined to take things away 
from workers. Britain does not yet ap- 
pear ready for the general overhauling 
that may be necessary to bring produc- 
tion costs into line with costs in other 
countries. 

Increase sales. Britain’s drive for 
new markets offers little promise as long 
as British goods are undersold by other 
exporting nations. Sales in overseas mar- 
kets have been declining, in part be- 


BRITONS QUEUE FOR AMERICAN TOBACCO 
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cause British goods are too high priced. 
Italy, for example, balks at buying Brit- 
ish goods even though Italy has the 
pounds to pay for them. 

Another development that adds to 
British problems is the decline in world 
prices for basic materials. The Common- 
wealth is earning fewer dollars now 
from sales of tin, palm oil, rubber and 
cocoa. The British are inclined to blame 
a part of their present trouble on the 
business setback that occurred in the 
U.S., which resulted in lower prices 
and a smaller volume of purchases. 

Tighten controls. At the moment, 
Britain is resorting to her usual postwar 
practice of imposing more controls over 
foreign trade. The policy is to try to di- 
rect trade in a way that will conserve the 
shrinking dollar supply. Separate deals 
are made with various countries that can 
supply the British with what they need 
without forcing them to pay dollars for 
it. 

One sample of this policy is provided 
in the recent trade deal with Argentina, 
whereby Britain will swap oil for meat. 
Current planning also emphasizes trade 
within the Commonwealth, giving mem- 
ber nations preference under a system 
of tight controls. The United States 
frowns on arrangements now being 
made, but is not doing much to dis- 
courage them. Actually, the trend is 
away from the Marshall Plan objective 
of freeing world trade from control and 
from separate barter deals. 

Latest instance of this trend is found 
in the recent trade agreement among 
Marshall Plan nations. The United States 
wanted to - stimulate —inter-European 
trade by making currencies more con- 
vertible. U.S. representatives urged a 
system whereby France could use 
pounds to make purchases in Belgium, 
Britain could use francs to buy from 
Denmark. 

This proposal was limited by Britain, 
which contended the British could not 
afford to subscribe to the program be- 
cause of the danger of still further loss 
of gold and dollar reserves. The Euro- 
pean trade conference ended in a com- 
promise whereby only 25 per cent of the 
credits that one nation grants another 
can be used anywhere within the group. 
In effect, it was a victory for the British. 

Short-term prospect is that the 
United States will accept Britain’s own 
proposals in trying to solve trade prob- 
lems, although British policy runs coun- 
ter to U.S. policy. Eventually there may 
be another dollar credit from the U. S. 
Treasury. Already there is talk among 
officials of a “stabilization loan” to be 
made to Britain to accompany any future 
devaluation of the British pound. This 
loan would tide Britain over any crisis 
that might follow currency adjustment. 
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Aid From U.S.: 28 Billions, 
But World Wants Still More 


Helping the postwar world is 
a $28,000,000,000 job for U. S. 
taxpayers. But other countries still 
want more dollars. 

Aid, in 1946, amounted to 
$1,500,000,000, plus Lend-Lease 
cleanup. Aid, 1950, is to reach 
close to $8,000,000,000. 

Idea now is for private inter- 
ests to step in and carry on. But 
further Government spending is 
likely for years ahead. 


Dollars provided by U.S. taxpayers 
for aid to the outside world are to 
break records in the year that started 
July 1. 

Aid, on the basis of plans laid and 
money voted, is to approximate $8,000,- 
000,000 in the 12 months ahead. That 
will include the largest volume of dollars 
given at any time, plus some loans that 
may be repaid. Yet the world still is 
clamoring for dollars and blames most of 
its troubles on a so-called “dollar short- 
age.” Everywhere there is a lack of dol- 
lars that people want. But dollars are 
flowing out of the Treasury in a steadily 
increasing stream. 

How the money has gone out and is 
scheduled to go out is shown by the 
Covergram. The years mentioned run 
from July 1 to June 30—Government fis- 
cal years. 

In 1946, the fiscal year when war 
ended, the United States advanced 
$1,500,000,000 to other countries. That 
was in addition to the wartime Lend- 
Lease account, which amounted to 
$3,129,000,000 in that period. Half of 
the outlay went for foreign relief, han- 
dled largely through the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Most of the remainder was in the form of 
Export-Import Bank loans. 

in 1947, dollar aid for the world 
jumped to $6,500,000,000. That was for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1947. Re- 
lief for distressed people abroad ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000. The British 
drew $2,000,000,000 from their postwar 
dollar credit from the U.S. Treasury. 
Export-Import Bank loans exceeded 
$900,000,000. The two world financial 
institutions—the World Bank and the 
Monetary Fund—got more than $1,000,- 
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000,000. Smaller sums went to the 
Philippines and to world organizations. 
In 1948, for the fiscal twelvemonth 
ended June 30 of that year, U.S. tax- 
payers gave $4,750,000,000. to other 
countries. The drop from fiscal 1947 was 
accounted for by a decline in the British 
credit to $1,700,000,000 and a reduction 
of Export-Import Bank loans to $450,- 
000,000. Foreign relief cost almost as 
much as before and Greek-Turkish aid 
program began, costing $185,000,000. 

In 1949, the fiscal year’s cost in 
dollar aid reached $7,250,000,000. That 
was for the fiscal period just ended. The 
jump from fiscal 1948 was chiefly due 
to the Marshall Plan, which committed 
$4,600,000,000 to Western European 
countries. The Treasury provided more 
than $1,200,000,000 for relief in Ger- 
many and Japan. China received aid 
amounting to $350,000,000 and the 
Philippines got $225,000,000. Greek- 
Turkish aid rose to almost $300,000,000 
for the year, and relief to other countries 
amounted to about $200,000,000. The 
remainder‘ went for operating the for- 
eign-relations program and membership 
in world organizations. 

In 1950, the fiscal year just begin- 
ning, dollar aid to the world is expected 
to rise almost to $8,000,000,000. Relief 
operations in Germany, Japan and China 
are slated for more than $1,000,000,000 
in the period ahead. Marshall Plan aid 
is estimated at $4,500,000,000. More 
than $1,200,000,000 will go into Export- 
Import Bank and World Bank loans, to 
continued Greek-Turkish aid, to the Phil- 
ippines and other areas needing relief. 

On top of this aid, the Administration 
also proposes to provide funds to rearm 
Western Europe. This program is ex- 
pected to cost between $1,000,000,000 
and $1,500,000,000 in the year ahead. 

Altogether, the dollar cost of foreign 
aid for the first five years after the war 
promises to reach $28,000,000,000. This 
sum is divided about equally between 
gifts and loans. But it is not expected to 
be enough. The Marshall Plan is to run 


until 1952, but most European economic | 


experts doubt that Western Europe will 
be able by that time to get along without 
dollar aid. 

Great Britain, in fact, is expected to 
require dollar aid in addition to the Mar- 
shall Plan within a year or so. Sweden 
and. Belgium, among other nations, also 
are looking for ways and means to get 
more dollars. 





... foreign aid goes higher and higher 


Other areas also are clamoring for dol- 
lars. Mexico wants a loan to develop oil 
resources. India wants hundreds of mil- 
lions for irrigation, power and industrial 
projects. Egypt wants dollar loans to de- 
velop the Nile Valley. Spain has sought 
a $200,000,000 reconstruction loan. 
Brazil and most other countries of South 
America want aid. 

A new program to continue dollar 
aid beyond the Marshall Plan now is 
taking shape. This is the “bold new” pro- 
gram mentioned in Point 4 of the Presi- 
dent’s inaugural address. That suggestion 
called for a continuing program of 
overseas development by American tech- 
nicians, using American machinery and 
American dollars. The hope is that pri- 
vate investors will keep the dollar flow 
in motion, but opinion is general that, 
under present world conditions, private 
investors will be extremely cautious. 

The prospect, therefore, is that U. S. 
taxpayers will be asked to continue to 
provide the dollars that the rest of the 
world is seeking for improved standards 
of living. Dollars to be advanced in 
the future probably will be proposed 
as direct loans or Government guaran- 
tees of private loans, but the aim will 
be to keep a dollar-hungry world rela- 
tively satisfied. : 
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World customers for U.S. goods 
ge running out of spending 
money. It means a cut in sales 
abroad of American products. 

Mexico, close at home, shows 
what is happening. With supply 
of dollars dwindling, she is ban- 
ning a long list of imports. 

Local currency is devalued, too. 
tis a break for American tour- 
ists, but it makes U.S. goods 
harder to sell. 


Mexico, a $500,000,000-a-year cus- 
tomer of the U. S., now finds that she 
must trim her buying of American 
goods. Troubles like those that are cut- 
ting U. S. sales to many countries over- 
seas are making themselves felt sharp- 
lyright next door. 

Mexico’s case gives a pretty good 
example of what is happening to U.S. 
business with many countries, 

Mexico’s big trouble is that she 
cannot earn enough dollars to finance all 
the buying she wants to do in the U.S. 
Eighty per cent of her outside trade is 
with the U.S. She imported $520,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise from the U.S. 
last year, but her sales to the U.S., in 
cluding gold and silver, amounted only 
to $294,000,000. Even counting in pos- 
sibly $80,000,000 or a little more left in 
the country by American tourists, the 
balance was heavily against her. 

This unequal trade, which has been 
going on since 1945, has drained off the 
big stocks of dollars that Mexico built up 
during the war. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has known for a long time that 
trouble was coming, and took steps 18 
months ago to head it off. In an attempt 
to protect local industries and conserve 
dollars, Mexico at that time prohibited 
imports of a long list of items, mainly 
manufactured goods. Large-scale smug- 
gling, however, has kept this step from 
having full effect. 

The growing shortage of dollars, mean- 
while, caused a run on the peso. Mexicans 
rushed to convert their pesos into dollars, 
then used these dollars to pay for Ameri- 
can goods or sent them to the U.S. for 
safekeeping. Even a $37,000,000 loan 
from the U.S. failed to steady Mexico’s 
money, and finally the Mexican Govern- 
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MEXICO: DOLLAR-FAMINE VICTIM 


Reported from MEXICO CITY 








ment abandoned the exchange rate of 
4.85 pesos to $1. 

Now, after nearly a year of uncer- 
tainty, a new rate of 8.65 pesos to $1 has 
been established. Thus, where the peso 
formerly was worth a little over 20 cents 
in U.S. money, now it is worth only 
about 11% cents. 

This new figure turns Mexican travel 
into a bargain for American tourists, but 
it makes U.S. goods cost almost twice as 
much in Mexican money as they did 
before devaluation. With prices so high, 
Mexicans will hesitate to buy as many 
American exports as they did when the 
peso was worth over 20 cents. 

Another development unfavorable to 
some lines of American business is the 
fact that Mexico now has placed 206 
more items on the list of prohibited im- 
ports. Among them are firearms and 
ammunition, electrolytic copper, nearly all 
textiles, numerous articles of clothing, 
footwear, building materials, food, cos- 
metics and jewelry. Further additions to 
the list are reported to be under study. 

A wide range of commodities, particu- 
larly machinery of many kinds, still can 
be imported legally. The difficulty lies 
in getting the dollars with which to pur- 
‘chase them. 

Mexico’s over-all exports to the 
U.S., her main source of dollars, are 
sagging. While shipments of gold, silver, 
fiber, coffee and fruit are averaging fairly 





strong, there is trouble in other lines. 
Lead, Mexico’s No. 1 export to the U.S., 
is down in price and demand. So is zinc. 
The situation in copper is so serious that 
one big mine in Mexico already has been 
closed. And exports of vegetables, which 
brought in about $25,000,000 last year, 
have been disappointing this year. 
Businessmen believe Mexico could 
help herself by taking off the 15 per cent 
duty she now collects on most exports 
and by easing the heavy taxes that min- 
ing companies now pay. There is no 
sign of relief in these matters, however. 
Dollars spent in Mexico by increasing 
numbers of American tourists will help 
to cushion the effects of reduced export 
income. Unused credits amounting to 
nearly $60,000,000, extended by the 
International Bank and the Export-Im- 
port Bank, are still available to finance 
purchases of heavy equipment, particu- 
larly for railways and electric plants. 
There is a possibility, too, that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank will help to pay for 
refinery and pipe-line equipment needed 
by Pemex, the Government’s oil agency. 
The outlook is not bright, however, 
in spite of any temporary help that may 
come from loans. It is apparent that 
Mexico will have to curtail further her 
buying of American goods. And what is 
happening in Mexico’s case is typical of 
the decline now becoming evident in 
U.S. trade with many other countries. 
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Spy Trials Cripple the FBI 


Contacts Destroyed, Methods Exposed 


FBI, stripped of mystery, is 
finding it harder to get its detec- 
tive jobs done. Publicity is coming 
at the wrong time. 

Spy hunting is just one task for 
agents. G-men chase stolen cars, 
guard the atom, trap kidnapers, 
check antitrust cases. 

Trouble now is that court rul- 
ings, opening up FBI files, are 
making tipsters wary, cutting off 
many sources of evidence. 


J. Edgar Hoover and his Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are not too 
happy over the turn of events that is 
shaping their future. 

Lawsuits are being won, espionage 
rings uncovered, Communists’ activities 
checkmated. But the detective agency 
that produced the evidence that has just 
convicted Judith Coplon as a peacetime 
spy is not cheering over this added 
feather in its cap. Instead, it is disturbed 
by the turn of events that forced it to 
show its hand by disclosing information 
about how it sometimes has to work. It 
was ready to let Miss Coplon go free 
rather than do this. 

It finds that it is winning its lawsuits 
at the expense of its underworld con- 
tacts. It sacrificed seven of its agents 
inside the Communist Party when it 
brought them to the witness stand in the 
trial of 11 Communists in New York. 
And it is losing more as a result of show- 
ing its files in the Coplon case. 

Now Mr. Hoover is not sure which 
way to turn. It takes years to develop 
new contacts inside underworld agen- 
cies. His old ones have been sheared off 
overnight. Many of those whose identi- 
ties were revealed have quit. At least 
one is said to have vanished. And no one 
knows when a court will order FBI files 
opened again to public inspection. 

As a result, much of the mystery has 
been stripped from the FBI. A public il- 
lusion that the agency depended solely 
upon science to solve crimes has been 
shattered. Now, all sorts of questions are 
being asked about the agency. What is 
the FBI? What are its functions? How 
does it really work? There even are sug- 
gestions that it be investigated. Here are 
the answers to some of the questions, 
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The FBI was created 41 years ago this 
month to dig into federal crimes that the 
Justice Department was called upon to 
prosecute, By 1924 the agency had be- 
come filled with political hacks. Attorney 
General Harlan Fiske Stone, later Chief 
Justice, reorganized it and put J. Edgar 
Hoover in charge. 

At that time, the rule was adopted that 
the agency would be divorced from politi- 
cal influence. And so Mr. Hoover and the 
agency have gone untouched by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike through suc- 


FBI FINGERPRINT SECTION 
. - - 110,000,000 are on file 


ceeding administrations for 25 years. The 
duties and the number of its agents have 
multiplied by about 10 in that time. 

FBI agents are hired to fit standards 
set up by the agency itself. They do not 
come through Civil Service. They are col- 
lege-trained in law, accounting or some 
foreign language. New agents go through 
a nine-week special training course to 
learn FBI methods and marksmanship 
with pistol, shotgun, rifle and machine 
gun, : 

All sorts of special schools also are set 
up to train agents in the various aspects 
of the types of crime with which they 
are to deal. In these, special training is 
given for investigating subversive activ- 
ities, bank robberies, kidnaping, civil- 
rights violations and atomic-energy prob- 
lems. 

The FBI has about 4,000 agents, with 


51 offices in U.S., Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The pay for a special agen: 
ranges from $4,855 to $8,389 a year. 

The functions of the FBI have broac- 
ened through the years. Originally, : 
had very few crimes to deal with. Othe: 
agencies of the Government have thei: 
own special investigative agencies to 
guard the mails and the currency, round 
up tax evaders and such things. Passage 
of the White Slave Traffic Act in 19]y 
and the Motor Vehicle Theft Act in 1919 
gave the first big-scale work to the FB). 
Other laws have vastly expanded its ac- 
tivities in recent years. 

Nowadays, it has upward of 60,000 
investigations pending. In cases handled 
by FBI last year, it obtained 9,966 con- 
victions. This was 97.1 per cent of the 
cases it handled. Almost half of these in- 
volved stolen autos. It recovered 11,262 
stolen cars, convicted 4,452 thieves, 

In the last nine years, Congress has 
given the FBI 93 new kinds of duties to 
perform. The agency now polices 120 
different kinds of activities, All sorts of 
loyalty and citizenship tests have been put 
into the hands of the FBI by Congress. 

Its loyalty and espionage cases are 
making most of the headlines now. It has 
been given numerous jobs of this type to 
do, But the routine work of the Bureau 
sends it after kidnapers, bank robbers, 
fraudulent claimants against the Veterans 
Administration, and suspected violators of 
the Antitrust Act, and on the hunt for 
stolen property. 

Several hundred men are assigned to 
antitrust cases alone. FBI has 60 agents 
assigned to the electrical-contracting in- 
dustry, 100 in the rubber-tire and tube 
industry, and 115 working in the brick- | 
and-tile industry. Many of these agents 
are trained accountants. 

How it works. The FBI uses scien- | 
tific devices of all kinds. It has upward of 
110,000,000 fingerprints on file. About 
one of every 15 of these is in its criminal } 
files. It has a file of fraudulent checks, 
with various ways of identifying the 
writers, And it has the largest crime |abo- 
ratory in the world. 

The records section of the FBI has 31, | 
000,000 index cards of individuals, and 
files of intelligence on 3,500,000 of 
these. Some of these files are fairly com- 
plete. But many contain scraps of infor- 
mation. Not until a case becomes active 
is-the file taken out and a real effort 
made to develop the material. 

As it stands today, the FBI is kept so 
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busy with various kinds of investigation 
that there must be a real need for cer- 
tain information before it can be devel- 
oped. Each FBI man has an average 
load of 16 cases with which he is busy at 
all times, When the agent works on one 
case exclusively, 15 other cases have to 
be laid aside until he can get back 
to them, 

Consequently, the tag ends of informa- 
tion and tips that come in from angry 
neighbors or business rivals do not arouse 
a ripple of activity in the FBI. They are 
simply filed away unless they fit the 
needs of an urgent case.. FBI men are 
concentrating on Communists or crimi- 
nals whom they believe important. 

In the development of a file on a per- 
son, all sorts of information goes into the 
folder, Some of this is reliable, some is 
not, The accumulation may go on for 
years, Some of the information may be 
absurd, One woman reported to the FBI 
that a Government employe was a Com- 
munist because he ignored “keep off the 
grass” signs, This person was proved to 
be loyal. 

But German agents were found several 
times during the war by tips that were 
as inconsequential as this. One man’s 
neighbor thought he looked like a spy. 
Another’s neighbor said he claimed to be 
a doctor but never carried a bag. An 
anonymous telephone call said one man 
spoke with a German accent and stayed 
out late at night. 

Thus, everything goes into the file. All 
of it is pieced together and evaluated 
when the hunt gets hot. That was one of 
the reasons why Mr. Hoover fought so 
hard to keep the files out of the court 
record in the Judith Coplon case, He 
knew that much of the material had not 
gone through any sorting process. 

Mr. Hoover's greatest fear, however, 
was for the safety of his undercover 
agents. One hint at the Coplon trial in- 
dicated that the FBI had an informant 
inside the Russian Embassy. Mr. Hoover 
wanted to guard the identity of such 
men. He felt that some would be endan- 
gered; others might simply be embar- 


\\ rassed, 


In the Coplon case, Attorney General 
Tom C, Clark offered to submit the FBI 
reports in confidence, The judge refused 
to accept them that way and ordered them 
to be produced in court. This left the 
Attorney General in a dilemma. He 
wanted to win the case, He did, at the 
expense of the agents, Since then, one 
atter another, FBI undercover agents have 
been dropping away. 

They say they can be of no further serv- 
ice, And the FBI cannot guarantee that 
their names will -be kept secret. As a 
result, it is losing its underworld contacts. 
And no detective agency can work with- 
out them, 
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IN THE LABORATORIES: A BULLET IS EXAMINED, INKS ARE TESTED 
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IN THE CLASSROOM: A HYPOTHETICAL CRIME IS SOLVED 
. . . Will courtroom revelations endanger time-tested methods? 


-FBI Photos 
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BIGGER REWARDS FOR MILITARY 


Pay Prospects Match Scale of Industry 


Armed services are beginning 
to look good as a career. Jobs are 
steady, pensions assured, and the 
pay is getting better. 

Enlisted men, working up, can 
expect incomes fo match pay in 
private business or in Govern- 
ment civilian jobs. Junior officers 
top most junior executives. 

Youth who joins up at 18 can 
retire at 38, start another career 
to fill out service pension. 


A career in military service, under 
plans Congress is shaping, is to be 
made more attractive than at any time 
in U.S. history. Rewards for a career 
in arms are being raised above those 
for a career in the civilian side of Gov- 
ernment. 

Plans to raise the status of the military 
profession already have been approved 
by the House. The Senate now is going 
over those plans and making some 
changes. But there is agreement on the 
idea of revising military pay, of raising 
the scale to attract high-caliber career 
men to U.S. military service. The pro- 
posed pay scale compares favorably with 
that of industry. It is better, when 
benefits are added to cash pay, than ci- 
vilian wages and salaries in Government. 
It represents a sharp change from the 
time, a few years back, when privates 
were paid $21 a month, allowances and 
extra pay were rare, and the military pro- 
fession was generally avoided as a low- 
paid career. 

Youths, as a result, now can consider 
military service as a way of making a liv- 
ing that is comparable to other accepted 
career opportunities in the United States. 
From the accompanying table and from 
what follows, the individual can com- 
pare his prospects in the Army, Air 
Force, or Navy with his salary prospects 
in civilian Government and in. private 
industry. 

What an arms career offers to 
the young man just out of school, under 
the pay plan now passed by the House, 
is this: 

Starting pay assures a minimum in- 
come of $2,475 a year, or about $47 a 
week. That’s including base pay, value 
of food, quarters, other benefits and 
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deferred pay toward a retirement pen- 
sion, as computed by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget. It is somewhat higher 
than civilian starting pay in the Gov- 
ernment. The individual then begins his 
apprenticeship as a recruit in the Army, 
a private in the Air Force, or an ap- 
prentice seaman in the Navy. 

Within a year, as he begins to learn 
the trade, he automatically gets a raise 
to $2,593, on the basis of plans passed 
by the House, as an Army private, an 
Air Force private first class, or a Navy 
seaman second class. This raise normally 
comes in two to four months. 

An additional $10 a month for over- 
seas or sea duty, under the new plan, 
may be expected within that period. 

Another $50 a month can be added 
to this pay rate if the youth joins an 
Army air-borne unit, goes on Air Force 


‘flight duty, or Navy submarine duty. In 


this case, he will draw $64 a week in 
pay and benefits within his first year of 
service, without making any _ effort 
toward advancement to higher grade. 
As a “noncom’—a noncommissioned 
officer in any of the three services—the 
youth’s pay goes up appreciably and so 
do his extra allowances. In the Army, for 
example, he is likely to be made a cor- 
poral within his second or third year, at 


$3,296 a year in pay and benefits under 
the proposed pay plan. This means 
about $63 a week in a line unit at home, 
about $66 a week if stationed overseas. 
about $80 a week if in an air-borne unit 
overseas. He then is boss of a 10-man 
squad in the Army, or draws the same 
pay as a trained specialist in the Air 
Force or Navy. If a married man, he also 
draws extra allowances to provide for off- 
post quarters, 

From here on, the military career man 
may advance three more steps, by pass- 
ing qualification examinations, to the 
grade of master sergeant in the Army or 
Air Force, or chief petty officer in the 
Navy. These are the top enlisted grades, 
paying $5,429 a year—more than $100 a 
week—in base pay, allowances and bene- 
fits under the proposed pay scale. They 
compare with civilian Government posts 
paying only $4,028, and jobs in industry 
that average $4,752 a year, according to 
Budget Bureau studies. In addition, 
nearly $1,000 a year may be added to 
this military pay, raising it to $6,329, if 
the individual is eligible for flight or sub- 
marine pay. 

Assured retirement pay, after such 
a career in the services, may begin far 
earlier than in the case of a civilian. A 
youth who enlists at 18, for example, may 


PAY TIME FOR THE NAVY 
. . . the wage scale is becoming more attractive 
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expect to retire on half pay for life when 
he is only 38 years old. If he stays in 
service until he is 48, he may retire at 
three quarters of his top base pay. He 
then is free to take a civilian job and 
sill draw his monthly retirement checks. 





IF MILITARY PAY IS RAISED— 


Pay and benefits for ail ranks of the military services are to be increased, if the 
Senate confirms a military-pay bill already passed by the House. What follows is a 
comparison, made by the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, of the new House-approved 
scale of military pay—including the value of food, clothing, quarters and pensions— 


As an officer, the individual’s salary 
prospects are far better, compare favor- 
ably with executive salary scales in both 
Government and industry. He can obtain 
an officer’s commission either by taking 
the four-year course at West Point or 
Annapolis, by completing a Reserve Of- 
fiers Training Course in a civilian col- 
lege, or by becoming an enlisted man and 
taking a concentrated Officers’ Candidate 
School course in the service. 

Officer’s starting pay, as a married 
second lieutenant or Navy ensign, is to 
be $4,848—or $93 a week—in base pay, 
allowances and benefits under the pro- 
posed scale. This compares with $4,339 
at present, $4,029 for a comparable 
civilian job in Government, $4,644 for a 
similar junior-executive post in industry. 
The individual is likely to stay at that 
level for about three years before his first 
promotion. Meanwhile, however, he may 
increase his income to about $6,048 by 
becoming eligible for extra pay as an Air 
Force flier, an Army artillery observation 
pilot, or a Navy submariner. 

Promotions, however, are assured from 
time to time if he stays in the service. 
The first is automatic within the third 
year of active duty, with an income of 
at least $5,812 as a first lieutenant or 
Navy lieutenant (junior grade) assured 
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under the House-approved pay scale. — 


with 
in industry. Army ranks are used in t 


Rank Proposed Pay 
$16,934 
15,039 
12,176 
10,409 
8,642 


Major general 
Brigadier general 
Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 
Master sergeant 
Sérgeant first class 
Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private first class 
Private 

Recruit 





resent pay and with pay for am sang jobs in the civilian Government and 
comparable grade would get the same increase in pay. 
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Pay of a Com- 
parable Job in 
Industry 
$33,204 
22,284 
11,844 
7,428 
6,852 
6,180 
4,644 
4,644 
4,752 
4,020 
3,792 
3,564 
3,240 
2,820 
2,820 


Government Job 


$15,900 
12,190 
9,964 
7,956 
6,784 
5,724 
4,876 
4,029 
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normally be made a captain or Navy 
lieutenant, with $7,094 in base pay, 
allowances and pension benefits. 

At the end of another seven years, he 
will be either promoted to major (lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy) or sep- 
arated from the service. After seven 
years in this grade, he may expect to be 
advanced to lieutenant colonel, or Navy 
commander, with an income of $10,409. 
Four years later, after 25 years of active 
duty, he is relatively certain of becoming 
a full colonel, or Navy captain, at $12,- 
176 a year in total income. 
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married men get extra allowances 









That’s the prospect under the pro- 
posed pay scale for officers up through 
the rank of colonel, one which exceeds 
scales for comparable executives in in- 
dustry and Government civilian jobs. It 
is augmented by the prospect of retire- 
ment after 20 or 30 years at up to 75 per 
cent of the officers’ highest base pay. 

Top jobs in the services, too, offer a 
pay scale higher than comparable jobs 
in civilian Government, but not as high 
as similar executive jobs in industry. 
Major generals and Navy rear admirals 
for example, are to get $16,934 income 
a year under the proposed pay plan, for 
executive functions that pay $15,900 in 
civilian Government and $33,204 in the 
top level of industry. 

Where prospects are best for the 
individual who, on this basis, chooses a 
service career may be seen from the plans 
now being processed in Congress. 

Navy, safest branch of the service in 
wartime, offers the maximum pay possi- 
bilities for officers and enlisted men in its 
air arm and submarine service. 

Army, with the largest man power of 
any of the services, offers the most op- 
portunity for promotion and for variety 
in service careers. Yet there is little op- 
portunity for extra pay, except in air- 
borne and demolition units. 

Air force, with flight pay for a large 
portion of its career men, offers the best 
chance for getting top salary. 

Whichever service the individual 
chooses, however, he now can be as- 
sured of a career in the armed forces 
which, for the first time in the history of 
the United States, will offer salary pros- 
pects on a par with, or better than, 
those of a career in civilian Government 
or industry. 
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Life Around the World 
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Shop work, study, soccer, skiing, movies 


help Soviet lads learn 


MOSCOW 

N SOVIET RUSSIA, as elsewhere, there are 

little boys who are sure they will be- 

come locomotive engineers when they 
grow up. 

If they still feel that way when they 
leave school at 15, as most Russian boys 
do, their parents are likely to make 
inquiries at the office of the local rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of Labor 
Reserves, He will tell them that, provided 
they have finished seven years of school- 
ing, children are accepted as trainees in 
railroad schools for mechanics from 
the age of 16, and that they will be 
lodged, clothed, fed and instructed at 
state expense until, two and one-half 
years later, they are ready to be di- 
rected to a job. 

The offer is drawing an _ increasing 
number of youths away from the farms 
every year, for it means that, at 18 or 19 
years of age, they will be qualified me- 
chanics earning half or three quarters as 
much again as the-average industrial 
worker and with prospects of rapid ad- 
vancement, 

(Russia always has had an abundance 
of farm labor. So the farms and villages 
are regarded as the best source of supply 
for workers needed to man the plants and 
factories called for under Soviet indus- 
trialization programs. ) 

At present there are some 700,000 
youngsters studying in the various 
branches of the Ministry’s network of 
technical training schools. The system, 
launched in 1940, was the Government's 
answer to the complaints, frequently 
heard in industrial circles, that unskilled 
laborers, coming to the factories, mines 
and railroads from the farms, were worth 
less than the trouble it took to teach them 


to drive locomotives 


to use the machinery in. present-day 
plants. 

In the early days of Soviet planning, 
labor-recruitment methods were, eco- 
nomically speaking, crude. But later the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
acquired sufficient statistical data to be 
able to redistribute workers among the 
various branches of the national economy. 
Today, the aim is to have as many train- 
ees ready, no more and no less, as there 
are vacant jobs, 

They say in planning circles here that 
two weaknesses in earlier planning have 
been avoided, the large-scale transfers of 
workers from one region to another, and 
the loss of time and money in training 
workers after they have reached the fac- 
tory. The schools are placed so as to draw 
local man power into local industry so 
that, while the movement of labor from 
country to town continues, the shifts from 
region to region is diminishing. 

This writer recently visited a school 
for training locomotive mechanics in a 
provincial city in Central Russia. We 
drove from the residential quarter of 
the city, poised on the high banks of the 
Volga River, to the railroad yards where, 
in a plain whitewashed brick building, 
some 270 boys were being instructed. The 
director of the school, who had qualified 
there twelve years before and during the 
war had been chief of transportation to 
one of Marshal Malinovsky’s armies, told 
us that there had been 750 applicants, 
mostly from villages, for this year’s 
vacancies, : 

Trainees spend two years in this school 
followed by four months’ practical work 
in the sheds. Those with the best records 
in each class may then proceed to a 
Teknikum with a stipend and thence to 





an institute to become 
engineers. Jobs for the 
rest are found in the local 
railroad yard, which has 
come to rely on the 
school for its full annual 
intake of new mechanics. 

Thirty youths, clad in 
thick kapok-padded 
jackets, dark-blue 
breeches and felt or 
leather knee-height boots, 
were working at benches 
in the first room, During 
training, odd jobs are 
done for the railroad 
and pay at one third the 
normal piece rates is 
given to the students. In 
other rooms, fitted with 
models of cars and loco- 
motives, theoretical work 
was in progress, 

The library appeared 
to be adequately stocked 
with classical and modern 
Russian literature and 
with the same literary 
magazines that one 
would find in the home 
of a Moscow intellectual. 
The student body, we 
learned, had its soccer 
teams and ski clubs, 
watched a movie every 
Sunday night in the 
hostel where the trainees 
live, and was engaged on 
a spare-time study of the 
early life of Lenin. It had 
a flourishing brass band. 
Summertime, the trainees 
were permitted to go 
home for a month, but 
none, we were told, fail- 
ed to return from holi- 
days once he set out on 
the road to becoming a lo- 
comotive engineer. A.R.P. 
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CAPITALS OF THE 






PRAGUE....BRUSSELS....OTTAWA....BATAVIA.... 








>> Wave of purges and persecutions in Eastern Europe may help to explain the 
new defensive attitude shown by the Russians at Paris. 

Moscow obviously isn't a bit satisfied with the way things are going in the 
Satellite countries. Communism doesn't transplant easily, doesn't graft easily 
beyond the Russian border. Moscow is finding that out. 

Satellite troubles divert Russia's attention, don't allow her to exert full 
pressure against the West for the time being. 















>> Moscow will brook no independent critics in the satellite countries..... 

Political critics can be handled deftly by strong-arm methods. Recent 
executions and arrests of high-up Communists in Hungary, Albania, Bulgaria show 
there is to be no fooling around with Titoism in any form. 

Opposition of the Catholic Church is harder to deal with. The state still 
is not the religion of most of the common people. 

Popular opposition, therefore, flares against Communist measures to mini- 
mize the power and influence of the Catholic Church. 

Pattern of attack on the Church is familiar. First, its property is con- 
fiscated. Then, religious schools and sometimes even churches are closed. The 
religious press is suppressed. Finally, ranking prelates are disposed of. 

Czechoslovak Government is well along in this process. Archbishop Beran is 
heading the way of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary this spring. 

Rumanian Government is arresting Catholic bishops who escaped anticlerical 
campaign of last autumn. Poland and Bulgaria are following the same lead. 
Communists are stirring up a lot of trouble with these persecutions. 





















































>> Meanwhile, in the West, European voters are veering away from the left..... 

Belgian election June 26 continued the trend seen for more than a year. 

Big gains in Belgium were made by the Catholic party and the conservatives. 
Communists lost a great deal of ground. Women voted for the first time in 
Belgian history. This fact probably accentuated the trend to the right. 

Same tendency has been seen in other recent elections all over Europe: 

In Britain, this spring, voting for municipal offices found the Conserva- 
tives gaining ground heavily at the expense of the Labor Party. 

In France, in March, the Communists took a licking in local elections, but 
so did the De Gaullists. Middle parties picked up strength. 

In Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, and even Finland last year, the Commu- 
nist and extreme rightist parties generally found their hold on voters slipping. 
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>> Middle-of-the-road voters are taking over in Western Europe. 
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perous conditions are turning thoughts away from extremes of left and right. 

But governments are clearly Socialist in character. The welfare state is 
the fashion. It's the era of social security, government controls, big budgets. 
Breaking this mold is to prove difficult. Odds are heavily in favor of 

election of a West German parliament on August 14 favoring Socialist programs. 
By the same token, the Conservatives in Britain seem to have a hard row to 
hoe. The Labor Party may be slipping. But it has the advantage of being able 
to call a national election any time in the next twelve months. It may come this 
autumn, if internal conditions in Britain don't perk up. Lacking a positive pro- 
gram, Conservatives seem to be counting on a reaction against the party in power. 








>> Slightly left-of-center government appeals to Canadians, to00..ee. 

Canadian election June 27 showed several parallels with 1948 U.S. election. 

Personal triumph was scored by Louis St. Laurent, Liberal Prime Minister. 
He conducted a Truman-like “whistle stop" campaign with marked success. 

Record of the Liberal Government since 1935 was his platform, plus the 
promise of further extension of social security. 

Conservative opposition said it could do everything the Liberals were doing 
--only better. This "me too" approach didn't cut much ice with Canadian voters, 











basking in unprecedented prosperity. 

Result was the greatest‘ landslide in Canadian history. Liberals returned 
the biggest majority ever. Communists and the leftist Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation took a licking along with the Conservatives. 

Canadian "New Deal" thus stays in power for another five years. 





>> Across the Pacific, turmoil is reaching a new high pitch..... 

Chinese Nationalists use their superior air and sea power to harass the 
Communists. But this is really a diversion. Chinese war will be won on the 
ground. Nationalist "blockade" of the Chinese coast is pretty much on paper. 

U.S. position on China is still suspended in midair, waiting for the situa- 
tion to stabilize. But events and British pressure may soon force adoption of a 
more positive attitude. Some sort of overture from the Communists is hoped for. 

Korea is torn by large-scale warfare between the Russian-sponsored North 
Korean Republic and the U.S.-backed South Korean Republic. U.S. occupation 
forces have now completed their withdrawal from Korea. Whether the Russian Army 
did likewise in the northern part of the country nobody outside the Kremlin knows. 

Indo-China remains a time bomb with fuse sputtering. The French now are 
trying to rally nationalist feeling around their puppet, Bao Dai. Washington 
approves this experiment. But Washington isn't willing yet to help out the 
French Army bogged down fighting the elusive Communist, Ho Chi Minh. 

Delicate question for British, French, Dutch and Americans in Asia is how 
far you can go in opposing local brands of Communism without running up against 
nationalism. The two got pretty well mixed during the war. 

Wedge between nationalists and Communists is apparently being driven suc- 
cessfully in Indonesia. Nationalists there at last are to be allowed to set up 
their own government, keeping loose ties with the Dutch. 

U.S. pressure and economic strain helped the Dutch to make up their minds 
to this compromise. Question is, can the Indonesians rule themselves? 

You can expect further frantic efforts to patch things up in southeast 
Asia. Vishinsky's interest in Asia at the Paris conference didn't escape notice. 
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All they asked was an even break 


Building a new country took courage. But there 
were men and women ready to risk their futures — 
even their lives—for an ideal. All they asked was 
an even break. 

The American way of life is based on that principle 
of an even break. Just give an American a chance 
to get ahead — using his own vision and personal 
initiative — and he’ll go on from there. 

But when government goes into business, in com- 
petition with its own citizens, the American ideal of 
an even break is destroyed. For government in busi- 
ness demands special privileges that are denied to 
people in business. 


® Back again July 31—“MEET CORLISS 
ARCHER.” CBS, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


Take government power systems, for instance. 
They pay no Federal taxes. They can get money 
from the U. S. Treasury at little or no interest. 
Even their losses can be made up from the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 

On the other hand, America’s business-managed 
electric light and power companies are self-support- 
ing. Like all of American business, they pay their full 
share of taxes, and fair interest on any money they 
borrow. And they’ve built in America the most and 
best electric service in the world. There are new 
frontiers in electric living still to be opened. Busi- 
ness men can do the job better than bureaucrats. 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


* Company names on request from this magazine 
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“In proportior as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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IMPROVING RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


AN INTERVIEW WITH JOHN FOSTER DULLES 





EDITOR'S NOTE: John Foster Dulles, who at- 


tended the Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Paris, has been an adviser to U.S. delegations at 
four such conferences in the last four years. He 
was selected to accompany Secretaries of State 
Byrnes, Marshall and Acheson not only because he 
is a leading Republican but because of his long ex- 





perience in international problems dating back to 
the negotiations at Paris which followed World 
War I. 

Mr. Dulles was interviewed last week in the con- 
ference rooms of U.S. News & World Report on 
the significance of the latest meeting in Paris and 
on the recent changes in Russian policy. 








Q Do you think things are going to get better now 
in our relations with Russia, Mr. Dulles? Do the Rus- 
sians show any different attitude? 

A They are much less truculent. I think they want 
to get back into “talking relations” again—they want 
to end this breach of relations which we have had for 
18 months. 

Q What caused them to change? 

A Well, I think they’ve changed because they see 
now that blustering in Europe won’t avail them any- 
thing. 

Q Did they think they could get somewhere with it? 

A In Europe, yes, I think so. I think the Russians 
felt that by actively prosecuting this subversive war- 
fare in Europe and by frightening people they could 
impede recovery, win converts to the Communist Party 
and eventually control all Europe. Nearly one half or 
two fifths of the Communist Party in France are re- 
ported to have joined up to get a kind of protection 
there against invasion by the Red Army. Now I think 
fear has ceased to be an effective weapon. The people 
in France are regaining their courage; they’re stronger. 

It looks as if the Soviets feel that they have about 
played out this weapon of fear—subversive warfare— 
in the West. They’ve gotten all they can out of it and 
now they want to get back into some sort of relations 
with the United States and the other powers through 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, and the meetings of 
the Commissioners of Germany. It seems as though the 
Soviet leaders had taken a big step toward moderation 
so far as Europe is concerned—I take quite a lot of 
encouragement from that. 

Q Do you think there is a change in strategy as well 
as tactics? 

A I think the Soviet objectives still remain the same, 


but what we have done may have led them to delay 
their time schedule quite a bit in Europe. I think they 
are willing to accept the present balance in Europe for 
a while. They made no great effort by their proposals 
at Paris to win over the Germans of the West—which 
was a great surprise. We thought they were going to 
use this latest conference as a forum in which to launch 
the Warsaw program again and beat the tom-toms 
about it, so as to woo the Germans and weaken our 
hold on Western Germany. > 

Instead of that, they made no such appeal at all, 
really. The programs they offered were of a type to 
alienate the Germans, if anything. The essential ele- 
ment in their proposals was that they wanted to keep 
the strongest possible grip upon the portion of Ger- 
many which was in their area, their sector of Berlin 
and the Eastern zone of Germany. They apparently 
didn’t dare propose a program which involved any re- 
laxation of control over the Germans. 

Q Looking at the over-all picture of Russia, a point 
of view has developed here that military force exhib- 
ited in the “air lift” has brought about this change in 
the Russian attitude. To what extent do you think 
that is so? 

A Well, I wouldn’t say that the air lift was a demon- 
stration of military force. The military ran it and are 
entitled to great credit. It was a demonstration of the 
resourcefulness of the democracies and it was very im- 
pressive. Of course, the air lift wasn’t a military 
operation. It was more like a commercial operation. 

Q Wasn't there the feeling, however, that if anybody 
interfered with the air lift, military support would 
have been forthcoming? 

A I think that the Russians don’t want to have a 
war—at least not row. That doesn’t mean that they 
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Soviet leaders willing to accept present balance in Europe for a while—Campaign 


of fear has failed—War continues to be unlikely because Communists 


find peace propaganda plus subversive activities more successful 


will constantly recede—that you can do anything you 
want with them. They will accept a war if they think 
we are forcing it on them—but, in my opinion, Soviet 
policy prefers not to rely upon war as a means of 
achieving its ends. 

Q Hasn’t a good deal of our thinking been predi- 
cated on the notion that almost overnight we might 
be attacked? 

AI have never shared that view. I have ex- 
pressed the opposite view repeatedly. I wrote in maga- 
zine articles over three years ago that in my opinion 
the Soviet leaders did not want another major war. Of 
course, I refer to international war as distinct from 
civil war, which they often try to stir up abroad. I 
think the reason why they displayed the desire which 
they did at Paris to resume four-power talks at almost 
every level is that they think that gives them a certain 
assurance against war. 

Our relations were broken completely for 18 months 
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for most practical purposes. It was not technically a 
breach of diplomatic relations, but in fact the normal 
organs for four-power talk had been disrupted—the 
CFM, etc. The Allied Control Council in Germany dis- 
solved and ceased to meet. The Allied Kommandatura 
at Berlin ceased to meet, and East-West German 
trade was broken off. 

It was a kind of breach and I felt very distinctly at 
this Paris meeting that they wanted to heal it—to have 
continuous talking going on—and I think one reason 
they wanted it was because they felt that this provided 
acertain insurance against the risk of some incident 
which might provoke war if there were no existing 
organs where it would be talked over. 


Why War Is Not Favored 


Q To what extent does the possession by us of the 
atom bomb act as a factor in deterring them? 

A I don’t think it is a decisive factor—although 
that’s only a guess. 

I don’t mean by what I have been saying to imply 
that I would favor our disarming or anything of that 
sort. There are generals in Russia who think in mili- 
tary terms and it’s not inconceivable that they might 
use force if they felt that that was expedient. But the 
only offensive war that the Soviet Russians have had, 
the only reliance they put upon aggressive warfare, was 





the attack on Finland in 1939. There was the actual 
use of straight out-and-out force to gain certain ob- 
jectives which apparently they felt were necessary in 
anticipation of a possible attack by Germany. 

But, aside from that, they haven’t seemed to rely 
upon actual use of military force, although they keep 
that as a threat. As I say, there are generals in Russia 
and they could become more dominant in policy, and if 
we were weak and if they thought they could use their 
army without any serious risk of reprisal, they might 
do it. They don’t have any great moral inhibitions on 
subjects of that sort. But the Communist Party, which 
is dominant, has party methods which are effective 
and which are cut across by a military operation—be- 
cause the party methods to succeed have to portray 
the Soviet Union as peace-loving and desirous of 
bringing to the people peace and prosperity. 

Their party program depends for its effectiveness on 
the subversive war, the infiltration, the attempt to 
overthrow existing institutions because of their weak- 
nesses—and they can’t move actively on that front and 
at the same time move aggressively on the military 
front. In Russia it is the Communist Party that is in 
control and not the state organs. Stalin has said that 
no important decision is taken by the Soviet state ex- 
cept under the guiding direction of the party. 

It’s the party that ultimately makes the policy, and 
the party seems to put more reliance on political and 
propaganda planners than it does upon the military 
men. They’ve always kept the military people down 
pretty much in Soviet Russia. They never allowed any 
generals to win great popular triumphs. They scattered 
the generals around. 

Q If the basic philosophy of the Russians is to re- 
frain from war, is it also logical to assume that their 
cockiness, their attitude of non-co-operation, is due to 
a belief in the ultimate success of their propaganda 
abroad and the ultimate collapse of capitalism? 

A I would think so. Of course, you talk about their 
cockiness—they are running into plenty of troubles of 
their own, you know, especially in the satellite states. 
And while their propaganda, their penetration, their 
party methods, may be extremely good as offensive 
weapons, when they have to begin to build up they get 

.into plenty of trouble. 
In the first place, they haven’t got the trained people 
(Continued on page 32) 





















to do it and they haven’t got the flexibility to adapt 
themselves to different situations. The present brand 
of Communism is not a very readily exportable prod- 
uct. It is too rigid, and it arouses too many resent- 
ments and antagonisms. And when they have to deal 
with people with different loyalties, national and re- 
ligious, different culture and different ways of life, dif- 
ferent problems—as in the satellite states—they run 
into a lot of trouble. 

So I don’t think they are nearly as cocky as they 
were, at least in Europe. But I still think that they 
believe that capitalism is going to disintegrate in the 
long run. And I think they take encouragement out of 
the signs now of a coming depression in the Western 
world. We do face some serious problems in that re- 
spect. 

Q Inwhat way? 

A I have been away for over a month and you know 
more about the domestic situation than I do, but we 
did have quite a few talks in Paris about some interna- 
tional aspects of the problem, as, for example, what 
will become of Germany’s industrial capacity. 

There are about 70,000,000 Germans crowded into a 
smaller Germany than ever before. They are not going 
to be able to keep themselves alive just by cultivating 
the land. And if we are going to provide full employ- 
ment, the Germans with their industriousness, effi- 
ciency and use of mechanization are going to produce 
a lot of industrial goods. 

The question is, where is it going to go? Logically 
and historically much of it should go East, where it is 
needed and where it can be exchanged for food and 
raw materials. If it doesn’t go to the East and has to be 
absorbed unnaturally by the West—the competition 
with English, French and Belgian manufacturers will 
be keen. 

France and Britain are concerned with the prospect 
of having to compete with a huge German industrial 
output. Perhaps the British cannot meet some of the 
competition of the Germans—particularly since it, 
seems that the socialization program in England has 
raised costs. I think there is a feeling in Europe both in 
the East and the West that Germany should trade 
both ways and get much of her food and raw materials 
from the East in exchange for industrial products. 
Perhaps there is an East-West mutuality of economic 
interest even though not of political interest. 


East-West Trade or—a Hitler 


Q Was there a clear realization at Paris of the fact 
that there has to be a large volume of East-West trade 
developed in order to make it possible to solve the 
problem of Germany? 

A Yes, there was. If German production is cut down 
there will be widespread unemployment, there will be 
a Hitler again, and then there could come an alliance 
with the Soviet Union, or war against the Soviet Union, 
and the history of the ’30s may repeat itself. We ought 


to give the Germans full employment and a chance 


for a future in a unity of the West, but it shouldn’t in- 


volve the West taking all their goods. There is neeq 
to break down the Iron Curtain by trade between the 
East and the West. 

Q But the greater part of their trade as we see it now 
would have to be with Eastern Europe, and if a greater 
part of their trade is with the Russian sphere, isn’t 
there going to be a political influence with it? 

A Yes, but it works both ways. You might say that 
that draws the East toward the West. 

Q Isn't this getting down to the practical stage of 
survival—where risks have to be taken? 

A Yes. We’ve got to take some chances on Germany. 


Unfamiliar With Economics 


Q Aren't the Russians getting a little practical about 
this trade question, too? Do they see the necessity of 
keeping East and West trade going? 

A They attached considerable importance to getting 
trade talks resumed. But the Russian delegates at 
Paris seemed so unfamiliar with economic matters 
that we didn’t develop very practical talks there. It 
was obvious, however, that the Russian delegation’s 
instructions were to try to get East-West trade going 
again in some form. But it was not clear that the East 
had much to exchange. 

Q Then there was an underlying discussion with the 
Russians about this East-West trade in general? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Their attitude is generally one of interest in it? 

A Yes. And they wanted to have indications of a 
larger volume, and we wanted a larger volume, too, on 
a basis of fair exchange. 

Q Doesn't that in itself indicate that they are think- 
ing in terms of normal relationships in the world 
rather than friction in the world? 

A Well, it is some indication, although there are 
still many abnormalities. 

Q Would you say the Austrian agreement that we 
did get at this time indicates the possibility of a later 
agreement with regard to Germany? 

A I think that the Austrian treaty if it works out is 
likely to set a pattern which will then communicate 
itself to Germany. If it is practical so far as Austria is 
concerned to withdraw the forces of occupation from 
the East and West of Austria, then I think there will be 
an increasing demand probably from Germany that 
we do the same thing in Germany. Of course, the prob- 
lem is different in Germany. 

Austria isn’t a potential menace as Germany has 
been in the past—therefore, it is not so simple. Never- 
theless, I think if we do have this Austrian treaty and 
it works out successfully and there is the liberation of 
Austria from occupation and the resumption of real 
independence and freedom, that will have a certain 
contagious effect. 

Q We were just wondering whether you can do busi- 
ness with the Russians. The notion is that anything 
they sign doesn’t mean anything. What is the evidence? 

A I would not, myself, give up much, or change my 
position in reliance on a future promise, particularly 
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of a general character. I think that when you sign a 
generality with the Russians, it means very little be- 
cause the general words may mean something to them 
very different from what they mean to us. In the past 
we've signed up a lot of agreements with them where 
we talked about democracy and all sorts of freedoms, 
etc. That means one thing to us, but it means a dif- 
ferent thing to them. 

In order to have an agreement with the Russians 
that is at all reliable you’ve got to spell it out in me- 
ticulous detail to be sure there is a real meeting of 
minds and no easy way of evasion. That was done to 
a very considerable extent in Austria. Actually, the 
arrangements that were made in Austria are superior 
to the arrangements that were made in Germany. 

I don’t know what caused the difference—different 
people worked on it—but the Austrian setup has 
worked quite smoothly. It defines in detail just what 
the respective rights and privileges are, what streets 
you walk on, what hour of the day you walk on them, 
when and where you get out of bounds—those things 
have all been worked out in great detail and I have 
been told in Vienna there is little difficulty there. 

Where the setup is thorough, careful and detailed, 
it seems as though the Russians live up to their agree- 
ments rather punctiliously. But when agreements are 
generalities which they can interpret one way and we 
interpret another, then they are unreliable. I think the 
Russians like to feel and like others to feel that they do 
live up to their agreements. But they are ingenious in 
thinking up ways to escape from consequences they 
don’t like. 

Q Can you think of anything that might be said that 
compares the different conferences of foreign ministers 
—you were at the last two? 

A This is my fourth one—the first one with Byrnes 
in 45, then Marshall at Moscow in the spring of ’47, 
another one at London with Marshall in the fall of ’47, 
and now this one. 


This Time They Sought Agreement 


Q Can you see any difference between this confer- 
ence and the preceding ones—either in the spirit or the 
method in which it was handled? 

A There was a great difference between this and the 
two preceding Moscow and London meetings, which 
were the first ones which dealt with Germany. 

Q In the spirit that prevailed at the conference? 

A Yes, there was obviously at this meeting a desire 
on both sides to come to some agreement. At the Mos- 
cow meeting we had a great desire to come to an agree- 
ment, but the Soviet didn’t have. In the London meet- 
ing there was no real desire on either side, or at least no 
expectation on either side. So that London meeting in 
December of 1947 was a very perfunctory affair which 
ended in a spirit of anger. 

Now at this meeting, the first two or three weeks 
involved a great deal of sparring and stating of general 
positions that each side knew the other wouldn’t ac- 
cept, but we had the sense all the way through that 
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in the end we were really going to get down to doing 
some business, and we did that in the last ten days. 

We then had in the main restricted, small meetings 
where there were only about three people present on 
each side and no publicity, whereas at the full meet- 
ings of the Council there are five people with each 
delegation around the table, and there are 15 or more 
experts, translators, etc., who sit behind the table, so 
that the room has anywhere from 75 to 100 people in 
it and what occurs is fully reported. 

That’s not an atmosphere that is as conducive to do- 
ing business as when the numbers come down to 10 
or 12 people and the remarks are not reported. During 
the last 10 days we met almost entirely in these small 
meetings, so that the ministers didn’t feel they had to 
indulge in propaganda speeches. 

Q Who were in those meetings for the U. S.? 

A Usually, there was Secretary Acheson, Jessup and 
myself. Often Bohlen would be there also, because he 
was both an adviser and expert interpreter. 

Q Was this a hard trip? 

A It was the easiest of these postwar conferences 
that I have attended from the standpoint of physical 
drain. 

Q How did Secretary Acheson handle himself? 

A Secretary Acheson is a highly competent, well- 
trained lawyer with a command of language and an 
ability to take care of his case. All he wants from his 
advisers are the facts and an exchange of ideas. Once 
he decides on the proper line to take he takes care of 
the expression of it. He handled himself very ably. 

Q Did you sense much more friendliness on the part 
of the Russians than in preceding conferences? 

A I would hardly characterize it as “friendliness” — 
but there was far less disposition to be provocative. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain's Economic Boss in Dollar Crisis, 
Is a Firm Socialist, a Logical Thinker and an Adroit Bargainer 


> Sir Stafford Cripps, England’s “Mr. 
Austerity,” is caught in an ever-deepening 
sea of troubles, As Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Minister of Economics, Sir 
Stafford is the superplanner of the British 
Socialist state. He is finding, however, 
that plans can go awry. 

Sir Stafford’s work combines jobs done 
in the United States by half a dozen top 
men—the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Commerce, Labor, Agriculture and 
others, In a few postwar years this aloof, 
ascetic, gloomy scholar has reached a 
position of direct power greater than that 
held by anyone in England since Winston 
Churchill ran World War II. 

But England still is clutched in an eco- 
nomic crisis, (See page 18.) That means 
difficulties for much of the world and es- 
pecially for the United States, How Sir 
Stafford uses his vast powers, how he 
works, how he retains the support of the 
British people, what his goals are and the 
likelihood of his reaching them conse- 
quently are subjects with a direct mean- 
ing for the U.S. taxpayer. 

To look behind current problems at the 
man whom England delegated to lead 
the country out of its economic morass: 

Planner. Sir Stafford, an aristocrat 
turned Socialist, believes devoutly that 
planning will accomplish everything. 
Once he has settled upon a course, he 
sticks to it with a rigidity that often has 
brought criticism. It is he more than any- 
one else who decides what the English- 
man shall eat and wear, what products 
may be retained in Great Britain and 
what exported to the U.S. and other na- 
tions in an effort to overcome Great Brit- 
ain’s shortage of dollars. 

Associates call him “all brain,” and 
Winston Churchill, who has a high regard 
for Sir Stafford’s abilities, once remarked 
of him: “There, but for the grace of God, 
goes God.” The man in the pub refers to 
him as “Mr. Austerity,” and “Misery 
Cripps.” And yet Sir Stafford has the 
demonstrated backing of his party, of 
British workingmen, despite their com- 
plaints, and also gets along well with lead- 
ers of the Conservative Party. 

This support is in recognition of Sir 
Stafford’s sincerity, courage and deter- 
mination. He has a persuasive way of ex- 
plaining complicated issues, but his 
persuasiveness results from a coldly logi- 
cal presentation rather than from personal 
warmth, He wants the British public to 
be fully informed of what the Govern- 
ment is doing and intends to do. An 
amount of information vast by comparison 
with past years is pushed out to the peo- 
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“Mr. Austerity”’ teaches the economic facts of life 


ple through channels that he himself 
established. 

Goals. Sir Stafford’s first objective is 
to free Great Britain from its economic 
bondage to the U.S. This, as he sees it, 
will take time and means a continuing 
flow of U.S. gift dollars for some years 
ahead. In the end, he thinks, by careful 
planning England will export enough 
finished goods to pay for the things that 
the island nation must import, 

It has not worked out that way so far, 
however, The dollar deficit is increasing 
at a rate that some, both in England and 
the U.S., find alarming. High production 
costs in England, insistence upon quality 
rather than quantity production, high 
ocean-freight charges, the impossibility of 
a Labor Government’s cutting wages 
have stood in the way. The result is that 
Britain finds it increasingly difficult to 
compete with other producing nations on 
the world market. 


Sir Stafford had expected to make gi- 
gantic strides toward his goal in 1949. 
As planned, exports to the United States 
were to increase, Actually, they are fall- 
ing. He is stoutly resisting all U. S. urgings 
that the pound be devalued. And he has 
gone counter to American ideas by work- 
ing out a trade pact with Argentina that 
amounts to a barter arrangement between 
the two countries. Englishmen are hope- 
ful that, at least, the Argentine agreement 
will mean more beef on their tables. 

John W. Snyder, the U.S. Secretary of 
the Treasury, is to visit England soon. 
Expectations are that all these matters 
will be talked out between the two at that 
time. In all previous conferences, on fi- 
nancial arrangements and the distribution 
of Marshall Plan help, Sir Stafford has 
proved an adroit bargainer. His abilities 
as a negotiator are respected by those 
who have encountered him in such meet- 
ings. Mr. Snyder is taking along his 
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drewd young Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, William McChesney Martin, to 
back him up. 

Socialist’s progress. That he is a 
central figure in world commercial affairs 
comes as something of a surprise to Sir 
Stafford. Radicalism is a part of his herit- 
age. He was the son of an aristocrat, Lord 
Parmour, but his father was a member of 
the Labor Party. An aunt became one 
half of the noted writing couple, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, leaders in the Fabian 
Socialist movement. 

In school, the young Cripps was drawn 
to science, studied chemistry, and then 
abandoned it for law. During the first 
‘World War, he drove an ambulance in 

France, but was recalled to help run an 
explosives factory in England, After the 
war he returned to the law, and built up 
a practice that brought in $100,000 or 
more a year. He and Lady Cripps, always 
frugal, gave most of that away, in large 
part anonymously, to charities, When he 
provided health and other facilities for his 
community he refused thanks, protest- 
ing that the people should have these 
things as a matter of course. The villagers 
liked it, and called him the “Red Squire.” 

Then, as now, they lived simply in a 
i smal] apartment. His health has been bad 
! for many years, and his diet is confined 
to vegetables, mostly raw, cheese, milk 
and occasionally an egg. In the bruising 
election campaign of 1945, Sir Stafford’s 
good friend Mr. Churchill twitted him 
unmercifully about his vegetarianism. For 
years, he smoked a pipe, but recently gave 
that up, too, because it retarded his re- 
covery from a cold. 



























of the law. 

“I was tired,” he explains, “of winning 
cases that merely took money from one 
one capitalist and gave it to another.” 
He joined the Labor Party and was 
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By 1929, Sir Stafford had had enough 





marked immediately as a coming man. 
Ramsay MacDonald chose him for a place 
in his coalition Cabinet. Through the 
*30s, Sir Stafford was increasingly ab- 
sorbed by resistance to the menace of 
Fascism. Late in that decade he tried to 
form a popular front with the Commu- 
nists on that basis. The Labor Party, far 
from accepting his ideas, expelled him. 
Sir Stafford was too radical. At the time, 
a wit asserted that the party had “blown 
out its brains.” 

After World War II began, Mr. 
Churchill sent him to Russia as Ambas- 
sador. In Moscow, he worked out a de- 
fense pact with Russia, after Hitler's at- 
tack. An assignment to India followed, 
aimed at stiffening that country’s opposi- 
tion to the Axis powers. It was less suc- 
cessful, although he gave Mohandas 
Gandhi some advice on dieting. 

Back from India, Sir Stafford found 
that Mr. Churchill had more work for 
him to do, first as his deputy on the floor 
of the House of Commons and later as 
Minister of Aircraft Production. In 1945, 
he was readmitted to the Labor Party, 
and, with the elections of that year, be- 
came President of the Board of Trade. 

This job is sometimes compared with 
that of the U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 
A big difference, however, is that the 
British President of the Board of Trade 
exercises more authority. In that post Sir 
Stafford began his campaign for vastly 
increased industrial production, 

He also began trying to educate the 
British public in the elemental economic 
facts of life—posters in the factories, 
pamphlets explaining why, after the great 
sacrifices of the war, there had to be 
sacrifices in peacetime before England 
could become stabilized economically, 
And, in this period, he produced his 
famous slogan: “Export or Die.” 

In 1947, Sir Stafford became Chancel- 
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SWEETS AND STEEL 


.-. one man largely decides what Britons will eat, what Britain will produce 























—Burck in the Chicago Sun-Times 


‘SORRY, OLD BOY—MUST 
RUB IT IN AGAIN, YOU KNOW‘ 


lor of the Exchequer and Minister of Eco- 
nomics and took full charge of the British 
economy. 

Next phase. Sir Stafford never has 
been a popular hero, but the British 
still are looking to him for leadership. A 
general election must be held within 
the next year. If it should be close, there 
is talk that he might be Prime Minister 
in a coalition Government. 

Meanwhile, he still is planning care- 
fully. But behind the planning is an in- 
escapable factor. U.S. is committed to 
help England out of its hole. In that re- 
spect the U.S. is in the role of a banker 
caught with a big loan and who lends 
more and more to bolster the borrowing 
company and get it back on its feet. The 
flow of U.S. dollars will continue. Sir 
Stafford planned it that way. 
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There is to be low-rental housing for eral subsidies in next 30 years. sizabl 
families with low incomes. Cities are failed 
promised subsidies to clear slums. Farm- establ 
ers get the chance to borrow money, or 
claim an outright gift, for repairing and $1,000,000,000 in U.S. loans, $500,000,000 va 
constructing buildings. Bankers are of- i 
fered tax-free bonds in which to invest. in gifts, offered to cities for buying up and lished 

Builders are to get assurance of more : : ibe 
guaranteed loans for constructing rental CITIES clearing slums, in first few years of program. on 
projects. Home owners will receive op- 
portunity to borrow, on favorable terms, = 
money needed for a new bathroom, an- : 
other bedroom, other improvements on Loans and gifts, up fo $2,000 for a family, ae 
dwellings. Investors probably are to be : Ses a, 
assured that some mortgages they hold to be available to farmers for building or = 
can be sold to the Government’s Recon- — SAPS sual 
sinuction “Finande Corp. F ARMERS modernizing farm homes or other buildings. ing a 

The public, in short, is going deeper 
into the business of underwriting hous- F a 
ing development on a grand scale. Both Pref. . btaini | bli .. 
branches of Congress have just voted reference in obtaining low-rent public aie 
for slum clearance, public housing, a two- housing. Specially designed units for para- 000,0 
month extension of mortgage insurance res 
for rental housing, a $500,000,000 in- lyzed veterans to be built in public projects | The J 
crease in funds for insuring mortgages ong 
on individual homes. as needed. 

In the background, to be voted later, VETERANS 000 v 
are broad plans for helping people on a Pr. 
permanent basis to finance things they a 
ahlice the way of repairs and new Federal agencies directed to expand tech- paid 

Public housing, started under the nical research on housing costs, aid small -s 
New Deal, is to be revived on an ex- ‘ 
panding scale, Where 192,000 units were builders with technical advice. a. 
built under the housing program of New BUILDERS Hes. 
Deal days and in the form of emergency local 
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jousing in wartime, 810,000 public hous- 
ing units now are to be built within six 
years. At present, 357 cities have plans 
wn file for 374,000 dwelling units. Others 
ye expected to be ready with applications 
for loans and subsidies to finance still 
more projects in months ahead, 

Slum clearance comes first in the 
yew planning. Cities soon will be able to 
get direct help from the Federal Treasury 
to buy up slums and clear the land for 
housing developments, A fund of $500,- 
000,000 is to be available for outright 
gants, Loans, not exceeding $1,000,000,- 
00 at any one time, also will be available 
for financing slum clearance. 

Cities interested in this federal aid 
will deal through the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency at Washington. Loans 
will carry a low interest rate. Terms up 
to 40 years may be granted, The HHFA 
Administrator will decide what security 
isneeded, and can adjust repayments to 
ft individual needs of different cities. 

low-cost housing, for people within 
the lower income brackets, is the next 
step under the plan. Any local public- 
housing authority that agrees to condi- 
tions established by the Federal Public 
Housing Administration is eligible for big 
new aid. Here is how the low-cost hous- 
ing plan will work: 

A city wanting a housing project will 
first set up its local housing authority. 
There are about 670 such authorities al- 
ready, and many of them have been 
waiting only for federal aid to begin 
sizable projects. Only six States. have 
failed to pass laws enabling cities to 
establish these housing agencies. 

The housing authority can first bor- 
row money from the Federal Govern- 
ment—a $1,500,000,000 fund is estab- 
lished in the Treasury for this purpose— 
to begin construction. In most cases, local 
banks are expected to do the short-term 
financing involved, but the federal fund 
is available where local financing is 
lacking. 

After a housing project is established, 
with tenants moving in, the Federal PHA 
will make a contract with the local hous- 
ing authority, giving it a yearly subsidy. 





This Federal subsidy is to make up much 
of the difference between the rents paid 
by tenants of the housing project and the 
actual cost of operating and amortizing 
that project. Congress authorized $308,- 
000,000 a year for 40 years for these 
subsidies—a total of $12,320,000,000. 
The Administration says that, on the rec- 
ord of the past, only about $8,300,000,- 
000 will be paid out in subsidies, at the 
most. 

Tenants of the housing projects, in 
any case, are to get part of their rent bill 
paid by the Federal Government. The 
rents they pay to local housing agencies 
are to average under $30 a month in 
these new projects, including all utili- 
ties. Eligibility will be determined by 
local agencies, but the Federal PHA has 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 





5 PAO railroads use Hyatt Roller Bearings to 
provide faster, safer and more comfortable transpor- 
tation to passengers. 

On diesel locomotives and passenger cars, too, Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Journal Boxes are giving outstanding 
service. On a number of the leading name trains Hyatt 
Journal Boxes have traveled more than three million 
miles and are setting new mileage records on every trip. 

Hyatt will be glad to present the evidence in favor of 
Hyatt Journal Boxes to interested railroad management. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Location 


Atlanta, Ga., Main 1728 
Appleton, Wis., Appleton 4968 
No. 1 Jackson, Miss., 3-3101 


Bogalusa, La., 


Chicago, Ill., Franklin 0190 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 5-4412 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Cherry 1557 
Columbus, Ohio, Main 4403 
Dallas, Texas, Dixon 4-1733 
Des Moines, Iowa, 4-7757 
Detroit, Mich., Melrose 3110 
El! Paso, Texas, 2-6573 

Fort Worth, Texas, 3-4896 
Greenville, S. C., 5-3441 
Greensboro, N. C., 3-1752 
Hickory, N. C., 1365-L 
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Better Boxes Through Continuing 


Research and Quality Control. 


CALL THE NeaREST 
@ATLORD OFFICE 


Location 


Telephone No, Telephone No. 


Houston, Texas, Wayside 2185 
Indianapolis, Ind., Humboldt 4759 


Jacksonville, Fla., 7-5808 
Jersey City, N. J., Delaware 3-2215 
Kansas City, Mo., Victor 5538 
Los Angeles, Calif., Trinity 9131 
Memphis, Tenn., 37-3456 
Miami, Fla., 82-1904 
Milwaukee, Wis., Hilltop 5-6010 
Minneapolis, Minn., Atlantic 4046 
Mobile, Alabama, 6-180! 
New Haven, Conn., 

New Haven 5-8697 
New Orleans, La., Raymond 8541 


aylord Represen 








Location Telephone No. 


New York, New York, 

Lackawanna 4-8848 
Oakland, Calif., Trinidad 2-7741 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 4-7013 
Omaha, Neb., Kenwood 0998 
Phoenix, Ariz., 4-5597 
Portland, Ore., Beacon 0757 
San Antonio, Texas, Fannin 1143 
San Francisco, Calif., 

Yukon 6-1268 

Seattle, Wash., Elliott 6165 


. Sumter, S. C., 1280-L 


St. Louis, Mo., Prospect 1581 
Tampa, Fla., H-4801 
Weslaco, Texas, Weslaco 22 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: Saint Louis 220 


Corrugated and Solid Pibre Boxes + Folding Cartons + 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks + Kraft Paper and Specialties 
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Special Report 


the power to see to it that only low-in. 
come families are admitted. 

Average income of families living in 
existing public-housing units is about 
$1,800. 

Aid to farmers is the third part of 
the new housing program. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is given $250,000,- 
000 for loans to farmers unable to get 
other credit who want to improve a 
house, or a barn or other building. These 
loans are to bear 4 per cent interest and 
run for as long as 33 years. 

Extra provision is made for needy 
farmers. When they are unable to meet 
interest and principal payments on a 
building-improvement loan, the Govern- 
ment is to stand ready to make contri- 
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BEFORE 
In place of slums... 


butions. Outright grants for minor im- 
provements are to be made in some cases. 

Private building is to be fostered 
with Government helps of various kinds, 
too. As a stop-gap action, to prevent 
expiration of some important housing 
aids, the public-housing measure also 
extends Titles I and VI of the National 
Housing Act through Aug. 31, 1949. 
These provisions assure financing for 
home improvements and rental housing 
projects. Funds of FHA for insuring 
mortgages under Title II also were in- 
creased $500,000,000. 

But Congress intends to make some 
more important changes in these long- 
term programs. 

Mortgage insurance is to be in- 
creased in amount for many classes of 
loans. More liberal rules are to be writ- 
ten governing loans for improvements 
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hathroom—in existing houses. 

Direct federal loans for certain fa- 
yored types of private housing projects, 
including veterans’ co-operatives, are 
being widely discussed on Capitol Hill. 

Secondary market for loans on vet- 
ens homes, and for FHA-insured 
mortgages on rental housing, finds strong 
support, too. The RFC’s authority to buy 
such mortgages through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association was nearly 
exhausted by mid-June. 

Other plans and proposals are being 
studied. Early action may follow, now 
that the fight on public housing is over. 
These additional measures will bring new 
support for the housing boom. The public- 





AFTER 
. » . new low-rent housing 


housing program alone is counted on to 
revive construction in many places where 
activity is slackening, 

Officials figure that cities will be spend- 
ing about $6,850,000,000 between now 
and 1955 on new projects, The aim is to 
spread the work, giving all sections a 





al 


share, and federal agencies are working 
out an allocation system now to govern 
distribution of housing aid. 

Where a new housing project starts, 
local architects, lawyers, real estate 
agents, contractors, building workers, ma- 
terial suppliers and others will profit from 
increased demand for their services. In- 
vestors and banks will have opportunities 
to make loans to housing agencies, whose 
obligations are to be tax free and backed 
by federal subsidy and loan plans. The 
program’s effects thus are to be spread 
far and wide through U. S. business. 
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md major alterations—such as a new 
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E can’t blame this thug for in- 

dulging in some wishful think- 
ing. He’s about to be catapulted into 
thin air, and he’s afraid he will sail 
smack into the strands of barbed wire 
that top a Cyclone Fence. 

Yes—a Cyclone Chain Link Fence cer- 
tainly commands respect from would- 
be intruders, and from plant manage- 
ment as well. Plant executives like the 
way a Cyclone Fence protects pro- 
perty and equipment. The way it gives 
them complete “entrance and exit con- 
trol” over employees and others. The 
way it stays taut and true, year after 





year, without upkeep expense. 
Cyclone’s special features of design, 
construction and installation—features 
which have proved their efficacy un- 
der the toughest conditions of weather 
and terrain—are explained in our free 
book—“Your Fence.” Send for a copy. 
Then, if you need further help, ask for 
assistance from our sales engineers. 
They echo our statement: Vo job is too 
large—no job ts too small for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, III., Dept. E-79 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. It’s full 
of facts, specifications, illustrations. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Before you choose any fence for your property, 
get the facts about Cyclone. 








Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [) School; () Playground; () Resi- 
dence. Approximately ......2.cccccccccccccccccccccccccoscces feet. 
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TAFT BILL VS. TAFT LAW 


Senate Measure Keeps Teeth of Present Act 


Taft ideas on labor still carry 
more weight with Congress than 
Truman ideas. A new law at this 
time is far from certain, but if 
there is one it will be a watered- 
down Taft-Hartley Act. 

Concessions to labor in Senate 
bill fall far short of satisfying 
unions. Labor wants to take issue 
to the country in 1950 if law is 
not repealed before next election. 


A new labor law, if there is to be one 
this year or next, will retain most of 
the basic principles of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, while making a few conces- 
sions to labor. But there still is no 
assurance that a new law will be en- 
acted by the present Congress. 

The Senate, with conservative forces 
narrowly in control, has passed and sent 
to the House a bill that embodies the la- 
bor philosophy of Senator Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, coauthor of the present law. 
The House, also inclined to be conserva- 
tive in matters affecting labor, now must 
decide whether to pass the Senate bill, 
write a bill of its own, or just let the 
whole thing die. If the House does act, 
and chances appear to be against it, 
it is expected to come up with a bill that 
will follow closely the ideas of Senator 
Taft. 

All of this makes it important that em- 
ployers and workers know just how the 
Taft-Hartley law will be changed by the 
new Taft proposals, if it is to be changed. 
These proposals have the endorsement of 
a majority of the Senate, and, even if not 
enacted into law immediately, they may 
form a basis for future revision of the 
country’s labor legislation. 

In practical terms, Senator Taft’s pro- 
posals, if enacted, would make these 
changes in existing labor law: 

Big strikes threatening the nation’s 
health or safety might be stopped or 
prevented by injunction or by seizure 
of an industry by the Government. The 
President would be given the choice 
of either method, or he could seize and 
then get an injunction. The Taft-Hartley 
Act provides only for injunctions, for 
80-day periods. 

The waiting period under seizure or 
injunctions, as provided in the Taft 


40 


amendment, would be limited to 60 days. 
If an industry were seized, the operating 
agency would not be allowed to sign a 
new contract or change wages during the 
period of Government operation. 

An emergency board in the mean- 
time would be trying to mediate the dis- 
pute, Failing this, it would make a public 
report recommending terms of settlement. 
This would be issued within 30 days after 
the board’s appointment, The union or 
employer, however, would not be re- 
quired to accept the terms proposed. 
Under Taft-Hartley provisions, the emer- 
gency board reports on the issues in- 
volved but does not recommend settle- 
ment terms. 

A report to Congress would be made 
by the President if a strike continued 
after the board made its report. If Con- 
gress were not in session, it would be 
summoned to a special session, under the 
Taft amendment, to consider writing 
legislation on the particular dispute. 

These procedures for handling big 
strikes provided the chief voting tests in 
the Senate. In a series of votes, Senator 
Taft came out victorious over Senator 


ie, 





Lucas, of [Illinois, Democratic floor 
leader, and Senator Elbert Thomas 
(Dem.), of Utah, chairman of the Labor 
Committee. 

Injunctions would remain, under 
Senator Taft's program. He no longer 
would make it mandatory that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board seek a re- 
straining order in federal court when an 
employer files charges that a union is 
conducting a secondary boycott or juris- 
dictional strike. The NLRB, however, 
still would have the right to seek an 
injunction after issuing a complaint in 
the case. 

The NLRB could get injunctions 
against employers or unions after issuing 
complaints charging unfair labor prac- 
tices, but these injunctions would be used 
only in cases of serious violations affect- 
ing the public interest. This type of in- 
junction is in the present: law. 

Secondary boycotts still would be 
outlawed in most instances, if the Taft 
ideas become law. However, a union 
would have the right to order members 
not to work on goods transferred to their 
shop to avoid a strike in another plant. 


SENATORS LUCAS, THOMAS AND TAFT 
.. . labor got few concessions 


—Acme 
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the ‘‘closed shop” would be pro- 
hibited, as at present, although an em- 
sloyer would be allowed to notify a union 
ofjob vacancies. The proposed law would 
not allow the employer to give the union 
members preference over nonunion work- 
ers. 
Elections among employes no longer 
would be required before an employer 
could sign a “union shop” agreement, 
under which new employes are required 
to join the union within 30 days after 
being hired, Unions now are allowed, 
under a “union shop,” to get a worker 
fred only for nonpayment of union dues, 
The Taft proposals would broaden that to 
allow discharges for wildcat strikes or for 
membership in the Communist Party. 

Welfare-fund restrictions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act would be changed some- 

what if Mr. Taft had his way. Employers 
would be allowed to waive their right to 
help administer union welfare funds to 
which they contribute. 

Political ‘‘expenditures’” by 
unions or employers would be permitted 
under another amendment adopted by 
the Senate. Contributions to federal politi- 
cal campaigns still would be prohibited, 
however. Presumably, the change would 
permit union newspapers to discuss politi- 
cal campaigns. 

NLRB’s General Counsel would be 
brought under the authority of the Board 
members again, under another provision. 
The unions have been complaining that 
the Counsel’s autonomous powers, 
granted by the present law, are too great. 

Despite the concessions to union lead- 
ers, they are strongly opposed to the Sen- 
ate bill because of the injunction feature 
and because it still contains many provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A veto, therefore, is being predicted 
by Administration spokesmen, in the 
event the House passes a bill along the 
lines of the Senate measure. Union lead- 
ers want to use the Taft-Hartley Act as a 
campaign issue in the 1950 congressional 
elections. They want to try to defeat 
those who voted for the Taft measure 
when they are up for re-election. 


NARROW MARGINS 
IN LABOR BILL VOTE 


Labor’s setback in the Senate on legis- 
lation to replace the Taft-Hartley Act 
was not as severe as appears on the sur- 
face. A switch of one vote would have 
brought victory for the unions on the is- 
sue of injunctions. A switch of three 
votes would have won for them on an- 
other vital test. In losing out by such a 
narrow margin, the unions find they will 
have few Senators to beat next year in 
their campaign to elect a prolabor Con- 
gress. 

Roll calls on various phases of the 
Senate bill show where labor’s strength 
lies, and where it is lacking. 
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On the injunction issue, for example, 
388 Democrats and 6 Republicans voted 
with the unions. This was a clear-cut 
test of whether injunctions should be 
used to prevent or stop strikes of a na- 
tional-emergency nature. The unions 
lost this test, 46 to 44. A switch of one 
vote would have brought a tie, which 
Barkley could have 
broken in favor of labor. 

Power to seize plants, as well as 
power to enjoin strikers, won out by a 
vote of 50 to 40. On this issue, labor lost 
three Democrats and one Republican 
who had opposed injunctions alone. 

On the Taft substitute, the unions 
lost by a vote of 49 to 44, A switch of 
three votes would have meant victory. 
This time, 36 Democrats and 8 Repub- 
licans lined up with labor. This was an 
amendment that substituted Senator 
Taft’s ideas on labor legislation for those 
of President Truman. 

These and other Senate roll calls gave 
the unions the ammunition they have 
been wanting for use in 1950, They pro- 
vided the first showdown of the session as 
to who their friends are in the Senate. 
Labor is finding that it still has a job to 
do at the polls before the Taft-Hartley Act 
is wiped from the books. 


STRATEGY OF DELAY 
AIDING MR. LEWIS 


A new line of strategy is being fol- 
lowed by John L. Lewis in current 
negotiations with coal operators. This 





' ; Wi 
‘CONSOLATION PRIZE’: Mine operator Hubert Howard gets mock con- 
dolences from UMW chief John L. Lewis during contract negotiations 


new line is prompted in part at least by 
declining business conditions in the in- 
dustry. His strategy also seems to be 
aimed at putting rival labor leaders on 
the spot in trying to fix a wage pattern 
for 1949. 

Delaying tactics are being used by 
Mr. Lewis. He is not ready for a show- 
down. Therefore, he put off the crisis 
by ordering miners to return to the pits 
on July 5 at the end of their 10-day paid 
vacation. Ordinarily, miners do not work 
without a contract, and the soft-coal 
agreement expired June 30. But, in ef- 
fect, Mr. Lewis is extending the terms 
of the agreement while a new contract is 
being written. 

A three-day week ordered by Mr. 
Lewis for the period of negotiations is a 
major part of this new strategy. By order- 
ing the short schedule, Mr. Lewis was 
doing what the coal operators could not 
do by agreement without risking prosecu- 
tion under the antitrust laws. Mr. Lewis 
presumably can avoid the risk by point- 


ing to contract provisions requiring 
miners to work only ‘when “able and 
willing.” 


Mr. Lewis’s objectives appear to 
be varied as he takes this approach to 
bargaining. New conditions in his indus- 
try help to explain the strategy. 

Delay in writing a new agreement 
probably plays into the hands of the 
United Mine Workers’ leader. Stockpiles 
of coal will be reduced as Mr. Lewis’s 
three-day week continues. The industry 
is troubled with overproduction and les- 
sening of demand. Coal above ground 
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TODAY, 
A FACT! 


Fortunes were evaporated by the old alche- 
mists in their agelong endeavors to transmute 
base metals into gold. 

Today it can be done. It has been done! 
Mercury has actually been changed into gold. 

This is only a laboratory stunt, of course, 
but it is part of a twentieth century science 
of world-wide benefit—a basic factor of our 
living necessities and everyday conveniences. 

This science is METALLURGY-—and out 
of Fansteel Metallurgy have come solutions 
of problems that apparently had no answer: 
needs for metals with combinations of prop- 
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BLACK MAGIC.-- 


This body centered cube is the character- 
istic crystal structure of tantalum, tungsten, 
molybdenum and columbium. Its actual 
size is approximately 3 strom~ynits 
(0.00000001 inch). 


erties, not found in any commonly known 
metals or alloys—such as high electrical or 
thermal conductivity with resistance to severe 
abrasion or impact~high strength with re- 
sistance to heat or corrosion—extreme density 
with strength and machinability. 

Fansteel can integrate in one material 
almost any desired group of properties, and 
supply this material in semi-finished or fin- 
ished parts. 

If you have such a problem you are cor- 
dially invited to consult with Fansteel en- 
gineers—Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 


North Chicago, Illinois. | 
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Electrical Contacts 

Selenium Rectifiers 

Powder Metallurgy Products 

Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifiers 

Fansteel-Balkite* Arresters 

Tantung* and Tantaloy* Metals 

Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbium 

Acid-proof Chemical Equipment 

Tantalum Carbide 





PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL AND 
* 


7’ 
ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Tungsten Carbide 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide Tools and Dies 
Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
Electrodes, Holders, Dies and Alloys 
High Strength, High Conductivity 
Copper Base Alloys 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Tempered Soldering Tips 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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is sufficient for at least 45 days at normal 
rate of use at this time of year. Mr. Lewis 
will be able to increase his bargaining 
pressure on the operators as the coal 
stockpiles decline in weeks ahead. 

The initiative in 1949 wage talks 
may be switched to other labor leaders, 
if coal operators delay on a settlement. 
Mr. Lewis may prefer to let Philip 
Murray’s CIO Steelworkers or some 
other group take the lead in working 
out a wage pattern. If Mr. Murray wins 
a settlement in steel, Mr. Lewis then 
will try to top it with something better. 
Steel contracts allow a strike if a wage 
agreement is not reached by July 16, 
although a postponement might be 
worked out. 

Some coal operators, however, will 
be under heavy pressure to make an 
early settlement with Mr. Lewis. These 
are the companies that have invested 
large sums in machinery, to lower the 
unit cost of production. They contend 
that they cannot operate very long at 
the three-day rate, because of the heavy 
overhead expenses. Firms with orders 
for coal that cannot be filled by three- 
day operations also will want to hasten 
a settlement. Certain kinds of coal are 
in heavier demand than others. 

Price cutting probably will be halted 
by Mr. Lewis’s move. He is as anxious 
as the operators to prevent a price war 
that might come if the industry con- 
tinued its recent production rates. 

Welfare-fund royalties will con- 
tinue to flow into the miners’ fund dur- 
ing the period of negotiations. This is 
an important consideration for Mr. 
Lewis, since the fund has been spending 
money faster than it has been collecting 
it. A surplus piled up in earlier months 
is nearly exhausted, and a long strike 
would result in stopping pensions and 
other benefits. Income of the fund, 
amounting to 20 cents a ton on coal 
mined, will be drastically reduced with 
the lower production rate, but it will 
not be completely shut off. 

Thus, Mr. Lewis has a number of 
motives in ordering his three-day week. 
Best of all, from his standpoint, how- 
ever, is that he is ‘giving the industry a 
taste of the type of stabilizing program 
that he wants to write into his new con- 
tract. 


UNIONS FIND STRIKES 
ARE MORE COSTLY 


Unions are finding it harder to win 
quick victories in strikes, Walkouts tend 
to be prolonged, as employers hold out 
against union demands. This makes strik- 
ing more costly for union treasuries and 
workers’ pocketbooks. 

Two major strikes point up this trend. 
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One is the strike of CIO Longshoremen 
in Hawaii, which began two months ago. 
The other is a walkout of CIO United 
Auto Workers at the South Bend, Ind., 
plant of Bendix Aviation Corp. that lasted 
71 days. 

in Hawaii, considerable unemploy- 
ment has occurred and other lines of busi- 
ness have suffered as a result of the steve- 
dore strike. Charges have been made that 
the strike was inspired by Communists. 
Housewives have organized picket lines 
to protest against the strike’s interference 
with deliveries of food to the islands, The 
strike showed the powerful contro] that 
one union can exert over Hawaii’s econ- 
omy, Wages were the main issue that 
started the strike, the union asking for a 
$2-cents-an-hour increase. 

In South Bend, a city’s economy was 
affected by a strike that put 9,000 Ben- 
dix employes out of work. The original 





-NME 
. PENTAGON HUDDLE: Ferguson, Sym- — 
ington, Reuther wind up Bendix strike 


issue was the production speed expected 
of workers in one department of the 
plant. When 47 workers were fired on 
charges of staging a slowdown strike, 
other UAW members walked out. The 
strike also brought temporary unemploy- 
ment to thousands of workers in other 


. plants dependent upon Bendix for auto 


and plane parts. 

This strike became such a threat to 
military-aircraft production that Air Sec- 
retary W. Stuart Symington called com- 
pany and union officials into his office 
for a peace conference. A plan of set- 
tlement was worked out by Bendix Pres- 
ident Malcolm P. Ferguson and UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther. Union 
members voted to accept the settlement 
and return to work. Further negotiations 
will be needed to settle the original issue 
of production speeds. All but four of the 
47 discharged workers are to be re- 
instated immediately, with the others re- 
turning after a four-week penalty layoff. 

Other strikes, in various industries, 
also have resulted in long layoffs for 
thousands of workers in disputes over 
wages and other issues. 
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West-Southwest via. .- 


Whether you travel for business or pleasure . . 






. enjoy your trip 






via Missouri PacirFic’s streamlined Eagles. Take your choice of 





luxurious coach or restful overnight Pullman accommodations. 






Smartly styled lounge cars offer refreshment and relaxation. 






Service is always prompt, courteous, competent. Go to your 







destination swiftly, safely, surely . . . via Mo-Pac. 



















The Texas Eactes between New York, Washington, St. Louis. 
Memphis and the principal cities of Texas. 







The Cororapo Eacre between St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver. 







The Missourt River EacLe between St. Louis, Kansas City dnd St 
Joseph, Omaha and Lincoln. 
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EST- SO UTHWES? EMPIRE 





BRIGHT NEW HOMES FOR 24,000 
REPLACE FORMER SLUM AREA 


A few short years ago crowded tenements filled the land on New York's East 
Side overlooking the East River where Stuyvesant Town stands. The old slums 
are gone now and this new Metropolitan Life Insurance Company residential 
community occupies the area. Stuyvesant Town is almost as amazing statistically 
as in its appearance. Essentially it is a city within a city, covering a plot of 75 
acres and containing 8700 apartments, with bright, comfortable living quarters 
for some 24,000 people. It has garages, stores, parks and play areas. In our assign- 
ment of providing the steelwork for the thirty-five 12- and 13-story fireproof 


apartment buildings, Bethlehem rolled, fabricated and erected 43,000 tons of steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ono 


SERVES THE NATION 








Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Proposals to trim excise tax rates are getting unexpected support. 

: Excise tax cuts suddenly are gaining favor in Congress. Senate Finance 
'Committee advocates cuts on 14 items in an amendment to a minor bill. The House 
-is urged by Republican Leader Martin to restore almost all prewar excise rates. 
j Business pressure for lower excises is increasing as businessmen see sales 
' lag. They want lower rates so that they can: (1) cut costs and (2) cut prices. 
: Revenue loss from the Senate bill is estimated at $550,000,000 a year. 
It's prospect of revenue loss that may prevent enactment of excise cuts. 
' Budget outlook is for heavy deficit. Yet Congress appears more eager to cut 

excises than to get revenue. Also, revenue loss would not be very great. 











Price-cutting changes proposed in the Senate bill include the tax on 
theater admissions, from 20 per cent to 10 per cent; light bulbs, cut from 20 
per cent to 5 per cent; jewelry tax, 20 per cent to 10 per cent; furs, 20 per 
cent to 10 per cent; cosmetics, 20 per cent to 10 per cent; cameras, 25 per cent 
to 10 per cent; films, 15 per cent to 10 per cent; luggage, would lose the 20 
per cent retail tax, with 10 per cent manufacturers’ tax to return. 

Cost-cutting reductions are proposed in lower taxes on telephone service, 
long distance from 25 to 20 per cent, local service from 15 to 10 per cent. 

Tax on telegrams would go from 25 to 15 per cent and on leased wires from 25 to 

15 per cent. Wire and equipment service tax of 8 per cent would be removed. 
Passenger fares would be taxed at 10 per cent instead of at 15 per cent. 
That's the extent of the excise cutsS approved by the Senate tax committee. 





























Prospect is that more excises will be trimmed if Congress opens the way. 

Freight tax is disliked by all shippers as a general burden on costs. 

Business-machine tax is opposed for the same reason by business groups. 

Fact is that there would be strong pressure to reduce many excises if the 
first step to reduce any is taken. About the only excises that Congress would 
be inclined to keep would be those on liquor, tobacco and gasoline. 








There's also the probability that Fresident Truman would veto any measure 
calling for tax cuts, unless compensating revenue came from some other source. 
But excise cutting is becoming popular and there is an even chance of success. 
Congressmen favor cuts on the ground that business activity would be stimulated. 


Business decline, meanwhile, shows some signs of leveling out. 
Unemployment claims declined during the week ended June 18. The drop in 
initial claims was 46,631. In continued claims the drop came to 100,539. 
Factory earnings in mid-May averaged $53.08 a week, up Slightly. A month 
earlier, factory workers averaged $52.70 a week. They worked more hours in May. 
Some of this upturn is seasonal. Canning operations in California caused 
unemployment claims to drop there. Maryland food processors also are busier. 
Food and lumber industries extended working hours and so helped to push factory 
earnings higher. However, employment generally remains at a high level. 








Official midyear check on the outlook uncovers more promising trends. 
Construction activity now is expected by officials to be larger than 1948. 
New construction this year is estimated by the Commerce Department to hit 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


$19,000,000,000. Value of new construction in 1948 was $18,770,000,000. 
Public construction is estimated at $5,170,000,000, a 23 per cent gain over 
1948. Increased rate of school and hospital building accounts for much of this, 
Private building, at an estimated $13,820,000,000, will be off 5 per cent, 
Industrial construction is expected to be off 28 per cent from last year, 
with stores, restaurants and garages off 1l per cent. Home building is expected 
to be down 10 per cent, but there's a sharp rise in church and private-hospital 
construction. Privately owned utilities are stepping up construction programs. 
Decline in business outlay for plant and equipment is less than expected. 
Business investment for this purpose was expected to decline 14 per cent 
during the second half of this year, compared with the 1948 second half. That 
was the estimate made after Government officials checked with private programs. 
In the July-October period, however, investment now is estimated to be off 
only 4 per cent from the same period of last year. That's a very mild decline. 
It has been the large volume of business expansion that has kept the boom 
alive. It doesn't look now as though this factor will weaken much this year. 
The drop in capital outlay by the manufacturing and railroad industries promises 
to be offset in large part by expansion in utilities and in trucking lines. 

















Business setback to date, in fact, seems to be caused largely by the fall 
in inventories. About half the decline in factory production is believed to be 
due to cutbacks in inventories. Inventory liquidation can continue for some 
time yet, but, if user demand holds, inventories must be replenished eventually. 


Antitrust policy appears to be headed for fireworks in the months ahead. 

Bigness in business, as such, seems to be under attack in the civil suit 
filed against du Pont company. Justice Department seeks to divorce du Pont from 
General Motors Corp. and United States Rubber Co. through an antitrust action. 

Basic charge is that the close connection of these three companies gives 
each a buying advantage and a marketing advantage too big to be tolerated. 

There is no charge in the suit that du Pont control of the two other firms 
has led to price fixing or to monopoly, or that the general public is injured. 
There is a claim that, if the combination is broken up, smaller competitors of 
these three large enterprises may be able to get business now closed to them. 








Large concerns, on the other hand, may get an advantage from the basing- 
point bill passed by the Senate and headed for consideration on the House floor. 
Delivered prices are specifically authorized in the bill and any seller 
can meet a competitor's price if he acts in "good faith" to meet a lower price. 
Small-business advocates claim that the bill will weaken the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which is designed to protect small firms from drastic price cutting. 

Large firms also seem to be favored by the recent Supreme Court decision 
that outlawed exclusive-dealer contracts in the oil and gasoline industry. 

These apparent conflicts in policy are prompting Congress to explore the 
entire structure of antitrust laws. Some officials wonder whether the laws may 
be outmoded. Others insist they are not stringent enough. The whole situation 
is likely to be aired by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, headed by 
Senator O'Mahoney, and Representative Celler's House Judiciary Committee. 














End of the fiscal year saw a number of business controls go by the boards. 

Trade Agreements Act is technically ended, but probably will be revived. 

Tin controls also are dead, but are likely*’to be reimposed. Tin is scarce. 

Import controls on fats and oils also may come back. They were imposed at 
first to control a scarcity. Now they are advocated to handle a surplus. 

Emergency credit controls on installment buying and bank reserves are to 
stay dead. A discussion of credit policy is presented on page 50. 

Rent control is being relaxed somewhat. Landlords are told that they can 
get higher rents for major improvements and for improved services to tenants. 
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e’ve Been Asked: 
HOW RENT CAN BE RAISED 


Landlords whose rents remain under 
bontrol are permitted at this time to raise 
ents to finance the cost of improving 
heir rented properties. Many landlords 
e to find that, for the first time in years, 
major improvements of their properties 

be a worth-while investment. 

Tenants, in effect, are to help under- 

ite a program of repair and improve- 
ment in the 14,000,000 dwellings still 

der rent controls. If an average of $100 

spent on each dwelling in the year 

ahead, tenants will start paying for 
1,400,000,000 worth of improvements. 

Tighe E, Woods, Housing Expediter, 
hopes the new plan will take the breaks 
off spending by landlords—after half a 
dozen years in which landlords have had 
little incentive to modernize and improve. 


Do rents go up immediately, when 
improvements are made? 

No, it’s not quite that simple. The land- 

Jord still has to get formal approval from 

the area rent director. 


Exactly what should the landlord do 
to get a rent increase on the new 
basis? 

If the improvement already has been 
made, the landlord fills out Form D-1 
from the Office of Housing Expediter and 
petitions for a rent rise. If the local rent 
director finds a major improvement has 
been made, the rent increase will be 
granted. 


What about future improvements? 

The landlord may find out in advance 
whether he can count on a rent increase. 
He submits a statement of the proposed 
improvements to the area rent director 
and gets back a prior opinion, in writing. 


What about the tenant—can he ob- 
ject to proposed improvements? 
Yes, he can, but to only one class of im- 
provement. No provision is made for 
tenant objections to a major capital im- 
provement, such as the addition of a 
porch or patio, or installation of plumb- 
ing or other major change. In such cases, 
the landlord’s discretion is prevailing. 
Exception is a case in which living space 
was increased between June 30, 1947, 
and April 1, 1948. To be the basis for a 
rent increase now, this enlargement of 
living space must have been done with 

consent of the tenant. 


Can a tenant protest the addition of 
a new stove or other piece of 
equipment? 

Yes. This is the second class of improve- 

ment. In order to justify a rent increase, 

any addition to services, furniture, fur- 
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nishings or equipment—as distinguished 
from a major capital improvement—must 
have the tenant’s consent. 


What happens if the tenant does ob- 
ject? Does that end the proposal 
to improve? 

No, far from it. The tenant who tries to 

block installation of new equipment that 

might bring a rent increase can be over- 
ruled by the area rent director. 


When, specifically, is a tenant's ob- 
jection likely to be ignored? 
His protest will be useless if the rent di- 
rector thinks the increase in services or 
equipment is required for operation of a 
multiple-unit building. If, for example, 
most of the tenants of an apartment 
building think they should have a base- 
ment laundry facility, the tenant who 
disagrees is likely to be ignored. He'll 
have a hard time, too, in stopping an ad- 
dition that appears to be necessary for 
preserving or maintaining the property. 


Are there any other situations in 
which a tenant's objection may be 
overruled? 

Yes, an even broader one. The rent di- 
rector can overrule him in favor of any 
increase in services or facilities that ap- 
pears consistent with local practices and 
customs. That could cover a lot of ter- 
ritory. 


What will be considered a major im- 
provement? 

That’s not so simple, Often, of course, an 
improvement will be of such importance 
as to be an obviously major change. Of_i- 
cial instructions to area offices list a num- 
ber of examples—major construction or 
modernization projects, installation of or 
additions or improvements to plumbing, 
heating, electrical or other facilities, new 
streets, sewers, etc, 


Who decides in a borderline case? 
The area rent director, 


Do new paint jobs, new roofs and 
similar projects justify rent in- 
creases? 

Generally speaking, no, But there are ex- 

ceptions. If many such jobs are done to- 

gether, they can be considered a major 
improvement, instead of just a mainte- 

nance operation, Also, replacement of a 

piece of equipment with one that is far 

superior to the old one can result in a rent 
increase based on the difference between 
the value of the old and'the new facilities. 

And a major maintenance project—per- 

haps a replacement—may justify a rent 

increase big enough to allow for the rise 











90 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Customers get rash from clothes 
impregnated during laundering. 
Laundry owner has General Liability 
insurance, but not Products Liability 
coverage. He thought he wasinsured. 
His loss—$3460.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


FREE 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! = 


: 1 
AMERICAN MorTorIsts INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in ] 
Your Bridge to Security. | 


Name 
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Don Carlos wants the Concrete Mixer 
with the =estiae 


Here, we’d say Worthington “Blue Brute”’ concrete mixers 
or portable air compressors or pneumatic drills. But 
where “‘Blue Brute”’ is untranslatable, they refer to the 
Worthington wings. Across the world, the Worthington 
wings trademark—on pumps, engines, refrigeration, 
etc. (see opposite page)—signifies dependable machinery 
serving factory, farm and city to improve living standards 
and lower living costs. You, too, in Saint Paul or Santa 
Barbara, can benefit from Worthington’s 109 years of 
manufacturing experience and its great engineering talent. 
Investigate ‘‘the sign of value around the world’’. 


WORTHINGTON 
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We've Been Athed: 


that has occurred in replacement costs 
since the property’s rent was fixed. 





What increases in services might call 
for a rent increase? 

Almost any increase or addition to bona 

fide services—janitor service, for example 

or maid service in an apartment. or tele. 

phone service, 


What about increase in service re- 
quired by a rise in the number of 
occupants in a dwelling? 

That’s recognized, too. A landlord who 

has a vacancy, for example, might con- 

sult the local rent director to find out 
whether renting to a larger family would 
justify a rent increase big enough to 
make the cost of renting to this family 
worth while. Or, if there already has oc- 
curred an increase in occupancy, where, 
for example, families have doubled up, 
the landlord can apply for a larger rent. 

But in no case will the birth of another 

child to present tenants be the basis for 

a rent increase. 


Is there any single standard that can 

be applied to all improvements? 
Within limits, yes. The improvement 
must result in an increase in the normal 
rental value of the accommodations or 
provide the tenant with a benefit, com- 
fort or convenience he has not enjoyed 
since his maximum rent was. fixed. 


How much of an increase in rent 
might be allowed for an improve- 
ment? 

That depends on how much the normal 

rental value is raised by the change. 


Is this the beginning of the end of 
rent control? 

Yes, probably. In addition to these indi- 
vidual adjustments, rents are being al- 
lowed to rise over broad areas. Whole 
cities, counties and States are being de- 
controlled entirely. The Housing Expe- 
diter has decontrolled about 160 localities 
on his own—most of them since April 1 
—and 12 on the recommendation of local 
advisory boards. Also, 53 cities have 
decontrolled themselves. 


Does that mean that much of the 
country already is free from rent 
controls? 

No, far from that. Total population of 

areas decontrolled is only 4,900,000, not 

counting Nebraska and Texas, which 
have taken steps to decontrol themselves. 

These areas are almost entirely in the 

Southwest and Midwest. The populous 

and industrial regions—the Northeast, 

for example-—still are generally con- 
trolled. In these areas decontrol is to 
come hard. For the present, landlords in 
these regions probably will find their 
best chances in individual adjustments. 
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YOU CANNOT expect considera- 

tion of a petition filed with the U. S. 
Tax Court if the petition is filed so much 
as one day late. The Court dismisses for 
lack of jurisdiction a case in which a no- 
tice of deficiency was mailed to a tax- 
payer at the last-known address and a 
petition that followed was late. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon take advantage of 

new standardized contract clauses 
in supplying any of the three armed serv- 
ices. Standardized clauses are adopted 
for use in all fixed-price contracts initi- 
ated on or after Oct. 1, 1949, or exe- 
cuted on or after Jan. 1, 1950. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export aluminum plate, 
sheet and strip during the third and 
fourth quarters of this year without ob- 
serving export-quota restrictions. Office 
of International Trade removes such re- 
strictions—but not other export-control 
regulations—for this period. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that your 

employes who are performing work 
necessary to agriculture will be exempt 
from coverage by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Supreme Court holds that the 
farming exemption does not apply to 
employes of a mutual irrigation firm’ 
owned by farmers. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as a real estate agent, 

co-operate with other agents with- 
out fear of antitrust prosecution, unless a 
successful appeal of a recent decision is 
made to a higher court. A federal district 
court rules that the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and the Wash- 
ington Real Estate Board are not sub- 
ject to prosecution for violation of anti- 
trust laws. 


* & @ 


YOU CANNOT expect that the mere 
intention to contribute capital or 
services sometime in the future will sat- 
isfy ordinary family-partnership re- 
quirements. But, in applying that rule, 
the Supreme Court holds that all perti- 
nent factors must be considered in deter- 
mining whether a bona fide partnership 
relation exists within the meaning of 
federal revenue laws. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as a building con- 

tractor, safely follow the practice of 
many contractors in hiring workers only 
through one of the building-trades 
unions. The practice is held by NLRB 
to be a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s ban on the “closed shop.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a complete descrip- 

tion of the 207 items which no long- 
er may be imported into Mexico from 
the Office of International Trade, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, or from the 
Department’s field offices. Most of these 
new items are textiles, clothing and 
other textile manufactures. 


& 2% 


YOU CAN now sell “blended Scotch 

type” whisky labeled with an un- 
qualified age statement and percentage 
list, instead of a statement of storage. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue makes 
13 amendments to regulations relating to 
the labeling and advertising of distilled 
spirits. 


* + 


YOU CAN, perhaps, avoid responsi- 

bility for antiunion remarks made to 
your employes by your supervisors sim- 
ply by posting appropriate notices in your 
plant. NLRB holds that an employer 
whose supervisor delivered clearly coer- 
cive remarks about the management's 
policy is not liable where the employer 
has posted a notice which said that any 
such statement by any person except the 
plant manager was unauthorized. 


* 28 @¢ 


YOU CAN register your opinion as 

to whether the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should proclaim wheat marketing 
quotas for the 1950 wheat crop. The 
Secretary announces he is preparing to 
determine whether he must proclaim 
such quotas. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT ordinarily be held 

accountable for hiring youngsters 
under 16 years of age if you exercise 
reasonably diligent care to determine 
age of applicants. A federal court, rul- 
ing that an employer was not proved to 
be knowingly hiring under-age workers, 
holds that the burden of proof in such 
cases is not on the employer. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 
equipment to serve the 


people by bringing them... 












Engines « compressors « comminutors + water treat- 
ment « meters + pumps «+ steam turbines + motors « 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 


Steam turbines « motors « welding posi- 
tioners « turning rolls * air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives « speed change gears + compressors * pumps 
¢ refrigeration. 
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VAT 
SUA | 
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Compressors « engines * pumps « steam turbines + 
chilling equipment + motors + Muiti-V-Drives + speed 
change gears « refrigeration + decoking systems. 





refrigeration - 


pumps. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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New attack on deflation is 
under way. Plans are aimed at 
cheaper money, easier credit. 

Interest rates may be pushed 
down. U.S. bond prices are to be 
allowed to rise. Bank loans are 
to be encouraged. Controls on in- 
stallment credit are out. Federal 
housing subsidies are to run into 
billions. 

This will help to cushion down- 
turn, may hasten next boom. 


The Government is moving in to 
head off money deflation. By a series 
of direct steps aimed at easier money 
and easier credit, official agencies are 
laying the groundwork for the next 
U.S. boom. 

New credit policy, showing up on 
many fronts, is taking this line: 

Interest rates, private as well as 
public, are to be under downward 
pressure once more. This is a reversal of 
earlier policy. As long as inflation pro- 
gressed, official policy had been to let 
rates climb a bit, thus tightening credit. 

Government securities will be per- 
mitted to rise in price on the market. 
Federal Reserve System, until now, has 
been selling off its own holdings of 
these securities to keep prices down. 
New plan is to let prices go up, thus 
depressing the yield. Then, if things go 
as planned, banks will be more inclined 
to lend to private borrowers than to put 
their money into U.S. securities. 

Reserve requirements, the money 
that banks must put up with the Federal 
Reserve System as a protection to de- 
positors, are being reduced, Federal Re- 
serve Board was forced to make this 
reduction, because Congress refuses to 
extend a 1948 emergency increase in re- 
quirements beyond June 30. Now that 
banks have less money tied up in reserves, 
they have more to lend or invest. 

Installment credit has been freed of 
all federal control. Regulation W, which 
set minimum down payments and maxi- 
mum maturities on installment pur- 
chases, expired June 30 as Congress de- 
clined to renew the authority for it. 

Housing credit is to be loosened up 
through a broad system of loans, gifts and 
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CHEAPER MONEY, EASIER CREDIT 














Official Actions Aim at Stopping Deflation 
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FRB CHAIRMAN THOMAS B. McCABE 
For Government securities: a floor, but no ceiling 


subsidies under the new housing legisla- 
tion. Local housing authorities will issue 
tax-free bonds to finance their part of the 
cost of the multibillion-dollar program. 
(See page 36). 

Easier foreign credit is promoted by 
a bill just signed by Mr. Truman. It per- 
mits national banks to deal in ‘bonds of 
the International Bank. Idea is to make 
it easier for the International Bank to get 
U.S. dollars for loans to other countries. 

Earlier measures that led up to 
current official moves in the direction of 
easier money and credit were these: 

On March 7, installment-credit rules 
under Regulation W were eased. 

On March 30, buyers of stocks on the 
market were given more liberal credit 
terms. FRB, at that time, cut the mini- 
mum down payment on stock purchases 
from 75 to 50 per cent, 

On April 27, restrictions on installment 
credit were relaxed again. 

On May 1, bank reserve requirements 
were reduced. That action removed part 
of the emergency increase that ended 
altogether on June 30, 





On May 16, stockholders were given 
permission to exercise subscription rights 
with as little as 25 per cent down, Mini- 
mum down payment before that had been 
50 per cent. 

Bank credit gets top priority in cur- 
rent expansion plans being promoted 
by the Government. 

For 23 weeks in a row, ever since mid- 
January, the outstanding volume of 
bank loans to business has been de- 
clining. This is shown in weekly reports 
made by big-city banks to the Federal 
Reserve Board. During this period, busi- 
ness loans of these banks have dropped 
from $15,415,000,000 to $13,292,000,- 
000. That is a 14 per cent decline. 

Principal. reason for this trend is that 
business, all along the line from manu- 
facturers to retailers, has been cutting 
back on inventories. As business. buying 
has declined, inventory loans have been 
paid off faster than new loans were made. 

At the same time, there has been 
some indication of tightening credit 
policies on the part of banks. Many 
business concerns, failing to get loans 
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from their bankers, are turning to the 
Government’s Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. RFC reports a sharp increase in 
applications for loans. 

Purpose of new credit measures being 
undertaken by the Government is to whet 
the appetite of commercial banks for pri- 
vate business loans, Policy on how to do 
that is being laid down by the Federal Re- 
serve System’s Open Market Committee, 
which buys and sells Government securi- 
ties as a method of regulating the flow of 
credit. That Committee, headed by FRB 
Chairman Thomas B. McCabe, is com- 
posed of the seven FRB members and the 
presidents of five Federal Reserve Banks. 

In a rare policy statement, written after 
consultations with the U.S. Treasury, the 
Open Market Committee has announced 
that its activities hereafter will be di- 
rected at “increasing the supply of funds 
available in the market to meet the needs 
of commerce, business and agriculture.” 

“The policy of maintaining orderly con- 
ditions in the Government security mar- 
ket, and the confidence of investors in 
Government bonds will be continued,” 
the Committee added. “Under present 
conditions the maintenance of a relatively 
fixed pattern of rates has the undesirable 
effect of absorbing reserves from the mar- 
ket at a time when the availability of 
credit should be increased.” 

In other words, the Federal Reserve 
System intends to maintain a floor under 
the prices of Government securities, but 

is ready to lift the ceiling. 

Thinking behind this decision is that, 
if prices of these securities rise to any ex- 
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tent, they will be less attractive as an in- 
vestment outlet for banks, If prices were 
held down, the $800,000,000 of reserves 
now being freed probably would be in- 
vested in U.S. bonds and other federal 
securities. 

That is what happened in May, after 
the first reduction in bank reserves. At 
that time, banks got back $1,200,000,000, 
which previously had been frozen in re- 
serve accounts, That money went into the 
U.S. securities market, and the Federal 
Reserve System had to sell heavily to 
keep prices from rising. Bank loans to 
business, all the while, kept declining, 
even though banks had more ready cash 
to lend. 

This time, the Federal Reserve System 
is hopeful that, with U.S. security prices 
up and yields down, banks will be more 
inclined to put their released reserves out 
in the form of loans to business, perhaps 
at a little lower interest rate than now 
prevails on such loans, 

As the interest yield on federal securi- 
ties falls, private rates also tend to fall. 
Authorities are expecting that to happen 
this time. If so, business’s demand for 
loans may start rising again, Then the 
money supply, which has been shrinking 
in recent months, would tend to expand. 
Bank loans add to deposits, which make 
up the major portion of the money supply. 

End of controls, forced on FRB by 
Congress’s refusal to vote an extension 
of emergency measures passed in 1948, 
has these immediate effects: 

Required reserves drop to the levels 
that were in effect before September, 
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. . « the Government has stepped oui of the picture 


Lina Lyin SAYS... 


ba like the Shamrock because: 


DIANA LYNN 
Soon to be seen in the 
Hal Wallis Production, 

“My Friend Irma.” 





3..it is to me the epitome of good living 
and unlabored hospitality. I think this is 
most evident the moment you enter The 
Shamrock’s breathtakingly beautiful 
lobby .. . for then you immediately sense 
the aura of cordiality that helps make you, 
the ‘stranger’, feel so welcome. And, 
too, comfort reaches grand new heights 
in those wonderful, individually air-con- 
ditioned rooms! Yes, The Shamrock’s 
my home on my every visit to Houston.” 


In Houston, you are cordially invited 
to live at 
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America’s Magnificent Hotel 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 








435 Parker vais Cavers LF 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than. two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
Ohio 


LOB! 
SPRIN KLER 


THEY HARNESS FIRES 


The singular feature of the 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler 
System is that the FIRE itself 
brings into action the force that 
extinguishes it. 

It makes the FIRE act to de- 
stroy itself. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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OU WOULDN’T OPERATE A CAR without lia- 

bility insurance—not if you are just ordinarily 
prudent. But do you have the same liability protection 
for accidents other than automobile? Records show that 
most accidents resulting in bodily injury occur in the 
home or other places where there is no automobile traf- 
fic—so you really need liability protection all the time! 


You now can have this much-needed protection by 
obtaining our new Comprehensive Personal Liability 
endorsement. Easily added to our automobile liability 
policy at any time, it costs only $10 a year for $10,000 
protection for each accident. And, at home or away, it 
protects you and your family against any liability claim. 
Atthis season, a claim or damage suit can ruin a vacation. 


Call our nearest agent or your own insurance broker today 
and take advantage of this new and convenient liability 
combination. 








AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 
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1948, when FRB imposed an emergency 
increase aimed at putting a damper on 
bank loans. On time deposits, that means 
a drop of 1 percentage point in require- 
ments for all Federal Reserve member 
banks, On demand deposits, it means a 
reduction of 1 percentage point for all 
member banks except those in New York 
and Chicago, where the emergency in- 
crease already had been rescinded. 

Installment credit hereafter will be 
on terms fixed by the customer and the 
lender. The Government will not inter- 
fere. However, the federal rules have 
been so liberal since the April revision 
of Regulation W that relatively little 
practical difference is to be expected 
now that the controls have been re- 
moved. American Bankers Association, 
after a survey of members, reports that 
banks, as a rule, have been more con- 
servative in credit terms than Regula- 
tion W required in its final stages. After 
the April revision, Regulation W set the 
minimum down payment at one third 
on automobiles, and at 10 per cent on 
all other covered items. Maximum time 
to pay the balance, on all covered items, 
was two years. 

Further moves aimed at easing 
credit and expanding the money supply 
are to be expected if deflation continues. 

Borrowing by Government, which is 
likely to begin by autumn, with federal 
spending exceeding income, probably 
will be largely on short-term securities, 
to be sold to the banking system. That 
will tend to increase the money supply. 

Interest rates offered by the Treasury 
on new short-term issues may be pulled 
down again. On one-year money, the 
Treasury increased rates from % to 1% 
per cent during the postwar credit boom. 
Issue rates on long-term bonds have been 
held at 2% per cent. That rate is not 
likely to change any time soon. 

Discount rate on money loaned to 
banks by the Federal Reserve System 
probably will be reduced if the Treas- 
ury cuts its short-term rate. Discount 
rate now is 1% per cent. 

Reserve requirements may be cut 
again. Mr. McCabe has told Congress 
that the Board would not hesitate to re- 
duce requirements in a period of defla- 
tion. 

A new boom is not guaranteed im- 
mediately by money and credit measures 
now being started by the Government. 
Contraction of the money supply wes 
the result, not the cause, of the down- 
turn in business activity that started in 
late 1948. However, easy credit, if it 
has the effect of stepping up bank loans 
and thus expanding the money supply, 
will help to cushion the downturn and 
perhaps hasten the next boom. This is 
the aim of steps now being undertaken 
by the Government. 
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Around the World 








LONDON. ...FRANKFURT....TOKYO.... 





>> Difficult as Britain's export problems are right now, it looks as if they 
will get even worse in the next few years, as competition increases. 
Effects of U.S. recession are quickly laying bare Britain's weaknesses. 





Britain is whipsawed by the need to cut prices on her exports and the rigid- 
ity of her costs. Government buying, Government concern to keep wages high, 
big welfare costs, national management of key industries--all make for rigidity. 
Britain already is in trouble. And yet major competition in world trade 
is just now appearing. German and Japanese exporters are just making themselves 
felt. Timing of their appearance could hardly be worse from Britain's standpoint. 





>> Germany was an able and sharp competitor in world markets before the war. 

British exporters remember what happened then, fear what may lie ahead now. 

In the late '30s, Germany's chief markets for exports were all in Western 
Europe. They were, in order of importance: the Netherlands, France, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium. In all these markets, Germany outsold Britain. In fact, 
German sales were about twice as big, on average. These are all important 
markets for British exports right now. 

Prewar Germany outclassed Britain in car sales to most of Western Europe; 
in electrical-apparatus and chemical sales to most major countries; in steel 
products to most of Europe, except France; in machinery to most of Europe. 

In the U.S. market, so important now to Britain, Germany sold more ships, 
electrical machinery, steel products, chemicals, hardware, glass than Britain. 

Postwar Germany, Western Germany, is really just beginning to come back as 
a competitor in the export field. Western Germany doesn't have the export po- 
tential of prewar Germany, principally because of separation of the Soviet zone, 
Silesia, East Prussia. But there is still enough power to worry competitors. 











>> Bulk of the prewar capacity in most export industries is located in 
Western Germany. War damage to plants has been largely repaired. 

Exports from Bizonia last year, at about $600,000,000, were only a little 
more than a third of those from all Germany in 1936. In volume terms, they 
were probably about one sixth as large. 

This year, exports are likely to total around $1,200,000,000. 

By 1953, if all goes well, exports should reach $2,800,000,000. 

Coal and coke still bulk very large in Western German exports--about half 








the total. But this percentage is dropping as more machinery, chemicals, metal 
products and textiles are produced and exported. These are the exports being 
pushed now. And these are all products vital to Britain's export drive. 


(over) 















BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





German automobile sales to other countries are still very small. Last year 
they were only 5 per cent of 1936. But British car manufacturers fear 

shrinkage in their exports when the German factories really get rolling. 

German textiles already are a factor for Britain to contend with. German 


textiles are even being sold in quantity to British African colonies. 








>> Direction of German trade efforts so far follows these lines: 

Western Europe is getting most of the German attention, as before the war. 

Latin America and Asia are being exploited hardly at all, as yet. 

Eastern Europe has virtually disappeared as a market for Western German 
goods. A few things go to Czechoslovakia and Finland. Before the war, around 
15 per cent of German exports went to Eastern Europe. And this area was an 
important source of raw materials and food for Germany. ; 

During lulls in the recent four-power conference in Paris, British, French 
and American officials spent a lot of time talking about German trade. 

If Western Germany is to stress exports to the West, Britain and the other 
Marshall Plan countries will have even more difficulty building up their ex- 
ports. Hence, they may be on the U.S. dole for a longer period than expected now. 

Britain and France, therefore, want to see the major export effort of West- 
ern Germany directed toward Eastern Europe to relieve competition in the West. 

Russia and her satellites would like nothing better. German manufactures 
are badly needed in the East. What's more, close trade ties with Western 
Germany might mean Moscow could develop a foothold there for future operations. 

The U.S. wants to see Western German exports and earning power expand. 

The sooner the better, as far as the U.S. taxpayer is concerned. But American 
officials don't want to jeopardize Western European recovery in the process, 
nor do they want to build up the economic potential of Eastern Europe unduly. 

Western Germany, thus, is becoming a balancing factor. Her trade means a 
lot of different things to different people. German trade and where it goes is 
very important. And the Germans know it is important and may exploit that fact. 




















>> Japan is moving more slowly than Western Germany in the export line..... 
But efforts are being made to build up trade, particularly in Latin America. 
Mexico is getting toys, cameras, textiles from Japan. Trade deals are 
being fixed up with Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil. U.S. buys Japanese toys, textiles. 
Early start was recently made to set up trade with Communist China. 
Japanese textiles are again penetrating into Southeast Asia and Africa. This 
low-cost competition worries the British more than the Americans. U.S. textile 
firms, under ordinary conditions, can hardly hope to sell much in such areas. 
Japanese Shipbuilders are taking a little business away from Britain now. 
Japanese threat in world markets won't be fully developed for some time. 
Home conditions in Japan are still pretty confused. Businessmen there are 
not very sure of themselves yet. Labor is restive. Raw-material supplies are 
meager. But gradually these conditions can be expected to improve. Occupation 
authorities know export expansion is vital, if Japan is to pay her own way. 
Point about Japanese competition is that it thrives in depressed periods. 
Low standard of living and low wages of the Japanese worker make low price tags 
possible on Japanese exports. Low prices look good now in many markets. 
U.S. and British exporters have recently been dividing up most of the 
world's trade. Now they must make room once again for the Germans and Japanese. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The recession in business activity 
has deepened again despite resist- 
ance by soft-goods industries, 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
79.9 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended July 2, against 84.4 the 
previous week. 

Factory output declined to 174 on 
the indicator below from 175 the 
previous week and 202 in October. 
Unemployment rose to 3,778,000 in 
June, nearly 500,000 above May. 
The increase was entirely among 
young persons looking for jobs at 
the end of the school term. 
Employment rose to 49,924,000 in 
nonagricultural industries, 200,000 
above May. It was about the usual 
seasonal rise. 

Durable-goods industries slumped 
nearly 6 per cent in May to a level 
13 per cent below October. Steepest 
declines in May were: nonferrous 
metals and products, 13 per cent; 
transportation equipment, 7; iron 
and steel, 7; machinery, 4, 
Nondurable-goods industries de- 
clined less than 1 per cent to a level 
10 per cent below October, Small 
gains were made by rubber prod- 
ucts, manufactured foods and petro- 
leum and coal products, 

Resistance points, particularly in 
soft-goods industries, are being gen- 


erally watched for, just as soft spots . 


were sought out in last year’s boom. 
In 1921, nondurables recovered 
about six months before durables. 
In 1938, nondurables leveled off 
while durables kept declining. 


‘ 
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Textile industries are giving faint 
signs of a turn for the better. Rayon 
deliveries were a bit higher in May, 
and woolen and worsted employ- 
ment has risen. 

Shoe sales at retail are above last 
year in physical volume. 

Installment credit outstanding rose 
to $8,884,000,000 in May, $253,- 
000,000 above April, the biggest 
increase this year. Government 
control over credit terms, relaxed in 
March and April, finally expired 
June 30. 

Manufacturers’ inventories shrank 
to $30,700,000,000 in May, $600,- 


000,000 below April in the biggest 
monthly decline in more than 10 
years. Four fifths of the drop was 
in durables, including a 7 per cent 
cut in iron and steel inventories. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business will drop to a rate of 
$18,500,000,000 per year in the 
third quarter, according to returns 
from a new official survey made in 
May. That is 4 per cent below the 
second quarter and 4 per cent be- 
low a year earlier. 

Rate of decline seems to be less 
rapid than was expected early this 
year. Plans then were to spend 14 
per cent less in the second half of 
1949 than a year earlier. 

Declines from a year ago, if present 
plans are carried out, will be 12 
per cent for manufacturing; rail- 
roads, 6; commercial and miscel- 
laneous firms, 6; mining, 5. An in- 
crease of 20 per cent is planned by 
electric and gas utilities. 

The stock market, a laggard during 
the boom, is resisting further de- 
flation. As the top chart on this page 
shows, a cushion is provided by 
high dividend payments and _ re- 
tained profits. Bond yields are tend- 
ing to decline again under the Gov- 
ernment’s new .easy-money policy; 
this strengthens the income advan- 
tage of stocks. 

Resistance to declining business ac- 
tivity is to grow as one industry 
after another completes its adjust- 
ments. At this stage, however, the 
recession has not been checked. 
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Whispers —§— 


Dean Acheson, 1952 Candidate?...Political Danger 
In Aid to Europe... MacArthur Backing China Trade 


President Truman is being reminded 
by political advisers that he might 
run into trouble in 1950 if he favors 
a big new outflow of dollars to shore 
up business in Greece, Italy, Britain, 
France and other countries, but 
doesn’t propose big-scale_ deficit 
spending to assure jobs for all in 
U.S. The political fear is that the 
White House will be charged with 
showing more concern about foreign 
workers than American workers. 


xk * 


The Chief Executive is waiting for 
public pressures to build up more 
before fathering a White House pro- 
gram for countering deflation. The 
President still is trying to figure out 
how he guessed so wrong in demand- 
ing control over inflation at a time 
when deflation was the problem. 


x*re 


Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, is to 
block any resolution that may come 
from the Senate ordering the Presi- 
dent to reduce Government spending 
by 5 or 10 per cent. Mr. Truman 
otherwise would veto the resolution 
on the ground that Congress, not the 
President, is responsible for exercis- 
ing the appropriating power. 


i 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
beginning to be mentioned as a pos- 
sible choice of President Truman for 
the 1952 Democratic presidential 
nomination. Secretary Acheson, with- 
out a background in practical poli- 
tics, is surprised at the use of his 
name in this connection. 


es ee 


Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
Supreme Court, is visiting leaders in 
Europe in order to broaden his con- 
tacts with world affairs. Justice 
Douglas is doing nothing to dispel 
the impression that he is available if 
the Democratic Party wants to nomi- 
nate him to head its ticket in 1952. 


xk 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is turn- 
ing out in practice to be the real 
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leader of the U.S. Senate even though 
he is a Republican in a Democratic 
Congress. 


=  & 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, is 
discovering that Congress is slow to 
approve more unification for the 
armed services out of a concern that 
a further concentration of power in 
the Defense Secretary might tend to 
be used with a free hand. 


ROR 


United States military advisers urged 
against accepting the agreement with 
Russia to try to come to terms on 
an Austrian treaty that will call for 
withdrawal of U.S. and Russian 
troops from that country. Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, refused 
to be swayed by the desire of mili- 
tary leaders to keep American troops 
in that part of the world indefi- 
nitely. 
kk 

Some officials now very high in Gov- 
ernment service were, until quite re- 
cently, “contact men” for industry 
interested in influencing the way big 
contracts are placed. Attacks on so- 
called “five percenters,” who are 
charged with using influence to get 
Government business, might back- 
fire if pressed too hard. 


xk * 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is indicating privately that 
he does not want Congress to go all 
out for his plan for bolstering farm 
income with Government’ checks 
until the plan has been given a trial 
run. There is fear that it might cost 
too much. 


x =x * 


The White House let the reciprocal- 
trade program die June 30 in order to 
avoid a big and prolonged debate over 
foreign-trade policy at a time when 
Britain was going through another 
financial crisis. Mr. Truman figures 
that Congress later will revive the 
program without upsetting trade 
agreements already in effect. 


Paul Hoffman, Marshall Plan Ad-* 
ministrator, is going along with the | 
British in their plan to try to chan-} 
nel more and more purchases away | 
from U.S. by use of tight controls} 
over imports. He is not convinced? 
that the British should devalue their? 
currency and then ease controls de-! 
signed to limit purchases in U.S. 


x * * 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s top] 
planner, is to win his argument with? 
U.S. on the British policy of tight] 
control over foreign trade. British} 
officials are well aware that they have 4 
this country over a barrel now that) 
it has an investment of billions in 
Britain’s recovery and doesn’t want! 
to lose all it put in. 


x *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
to try to convince British leaders on 
his visit to London that there migh 
be a bottom to the barrel of dollar 
from which European nations draw” 
without following the policies that 7 
U.S. professes to want them to fol- 
low. The world trade that was to be’ 
freed of controls when U.S. put dol-_ 
lars on tap actually is getting more ~ 
and more bound by tighter controls. 


xk * 


American protest over the British-| 7 
Argentine trade deal, freezing U.S.) 
out of some business, was purely per-~ 
functory to make headlines, not to 
interfere in any way with the agree-] 
ment. No effort was made to bring § 
diplomatic or other pressure on7 
either Britain or Argentina to slow | 
or change their deal. 4 


x * * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme q 
Commander in Japan, is convinced 4 
that the State Department is muffing E 
its opportunities in the Far East by § 
not showing more interest in rebuild- | 
ing Japan. General MacArthur be- 
lieves that Japan must be restored as 
the manufacturing center of the 
Orient and must resume trade with § 
China on a broad scale even if Com- 
munists are in control. there. 
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Tne DAY OR NIGHT... ar Home OR AWAY... 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 


You'll find friendly Hertz stations always open... al- 
ways ready to serve you... when you need a car for 
business or pleasure. Many thousands of business- 
men, many thousands of salesmen...more than a 
million men and women users of Hertz National Cour- 
tesy Cards ... will say that you're wise, that you profit 
when you travel the Hertz way, whether you rent a car 
only for an hour, or a day, a week, or longer. 

Hertz, the only national and international rent-a-car 
service, gives you uniform, reliable, courteous service 
wherever you are... at home, away on business, or 
at most principal resort areas throughout the country. 
Check the many Hertz advantages listed below. Only 
Hertz can give you so much for so little. For further 
details call your local Hertz station listed under “H”, 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, in your telephone directory. For 
a complete directory of all Hertz stations and full in- 
formation, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 
779, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Check these advantages you'll enjoy 


|p sepaeserspd WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
V any of more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and 
international system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 


fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 


a) tne or CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 


EASY AS A. B. C....(A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 


traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will 
be ready on arrival. 


a) evtng, beter ... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 


patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. 
Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz 
stations everywhere. 


a) paren NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 


drive for the same cost as one. And you can rent a new car from 
Hertz for an hour, day or a week, or for as long as you li!.c 
(Example follows.) 


V3 TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Chattanooga, Tenn., 119 E. 


a) sie fore RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several can 


9th St., a car taken out on any weekday at 8:00 A.M.—driven 25 
miles, returned before 6:00 P.M.—costs only $6.25, including gas, 
oil and insurance, regardless of how many ride. Additional mileage, 
7c per mile. 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for occasional 
rental or on long-term lease. Call your local Hertz station for full in- 
formation and complete details. 


6 You im mont THA 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 779, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 4) 8) <) 





Coal acids burn ordinary metal 
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cars destructively. But aluminum hopper cars 
don’t even need painting! Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


The sulfur compounds present in many coals 
need only moisture to form destructive acids 
that shorten the life of ordinary coal cars. 
Nature made aluminum highly resistant to 
such acids. But a lot of things had to happen, 
before aluminum hopper cars could roll. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

To make aluminum plate strong as steel, 
someone had to pay for the time of hundreds 
of metallurgists, who mixed and tested thou- 


sands of aluminum alloys to find the right 
one. Alcoa made that investment. Giant roll- 
ing mills had to be set up. Alcoa made that 
investment, too. 

Scores of such investments are behind Alcoa 
Aluminum, to make aluminum articles that 
are better buys for you. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 628G 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
Sales offices in principal cities. 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 


= A LCOA THE METAL THAT LASTS 





